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Evidence uncertain and indirect.— Babylonian influences predominant in 
earliest Palestine.— The primitive Semitic empire of Haran —Tts conquest of 
non-Semitic Palestine.— Egyptian influence follows.——A Hittite invasion 
Light from the Amarna tablets. — The Exodus. 

THE natural features of Palestine are fixed by ancient geo- 
logical causes, and unlike those of Egypt and Assyria have not 
been much affected by alluvial deposition. The erosion of the 
mountain streams or of the little Jordan River is not a consid- 
eration important enough to be observed, except in minute topo- 
graphical researches. The hills and highlands and valleys, and 
especially the great depression of the Jordan valley are sub- 
stantially what they have been ever since the settlement of the 
earliest tribes. What we have to consider is, the people of Pal- 
estine in that period which a little while ago we should have 
called prehistoric; their power, their government, and their civil- 
ization. 

Of course the evidence on which we must depend is in large 
part imperfect and the conclusions uncertain. On the surface of 
the soil we find here and there rude dolmens, such as are found 
all the way from India to Britain, and which are the memorials. 
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we are not certain of how many races. They tell us little more 
than that Palestine had part in the same early barbarism that 
covered all Southern Europe and Western Asia. 

Somewhat more instructive ought to be the contents of the 
mounds which mark the site of the ancient cities of Palestine; 
but it is very remarkable that very little investigation has yet. 
been made of these old tels, not enough yet at Tel el-Hesy, said 
to be the ancient Lachish, or at Jericho, to do more than open 
the subject in a hopeful way. We know from the nature of the 
pottery and especially from the lucky discovery of an inscribed 
tablet, that these mounds go back to an antiquity nearly fifteen 
hundred years before Christ; but how much further we do not 
yet know. The field for exploration is a considerable one, and 
of the greatest interest; and our conclusions, except as we may 
be so fortunate as to obtain other written records, will have to 
be reached chiefly by comparison with the pottery and other 
remains of early Phoenician and ‘‘ Mycenian”’ periods. 

In the absence, with the exception of the one el-Hesy tablet, 
of literary monuments found on the ground, we are dependent 
for historical information on the records of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, and the Old Testament. Inasmuch as the date of the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges is in question, with the consensus 
of scholars tending to a period some centuries later than the 
events they describe, however trustworthy these books and the 
documents on which they are based may be, it is not our present 
duty to repeat their familiar data, but rather to gather the 
information directly given by, or inferred from, the Egyptian 
and Babylonian monumental records. 

So far as we know, Egypt, near as it was, had no relations with 
Palestine before the time of the XVIIIth dynasty, when, about 
1550 B.C., Thothmes I led an army through Palestine and Syria 
on his way to Mesopotamia. Up to this time, so far as we know, 
the suzerainty of Palestine, with that of the whole Phcenician 
coast, had been in Babylon. In the earliest period we cannot 
distinguish Canaan from the rest of Syrian country. It is prob- 
able that from the beginning of the predominant power which 
had begun, in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, to develop 
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a civilization superior to any other, the necessities of trade had 
established Babylonian control as far as Cyprus, the seat of the 
copper mines. At any rate a seal found in Cyprus, bearing the 
name of Naram-Sin, a Babylonian king of nearly 3800 B.C., with 
other seals of a like antiquity and character, seems to indicate 
that Babylon ruled Cyprus at the very beginning of history. 
But Naram-Sin’s father, Sargon I, led an army clear to the Med- 
iterranean Sea; and the dominion of Babylonia over the Phceni- 
cian coast, Syria, and the Lebanon, seems to have begun at this 
time nearly 4000 years before Christ, and to have continued, 
with the capital of the empire removed now to Nineveh and now 
to Susa, down to the time of the Empire of Alexander, if we may 
except the comparatively brief periods when Egypt was in the 
ascendancy. The leading king of Babylonia repeated the expe- 
dition of Sargon I to the Mediterranean. Gudea, not far from 
3000 B.C., bought timber for his temple from Lebanon; and we 
are especially interested to learn that he called the country 
Amurru, formerly read Aharru. This is also an Egyptian name 
of Syria, or the Lebanon, and is probably identical with the 
name Amorites of the Bible. From the location of Amurru west 
of Babylonia the word amurru came to mean west. The Amor- 
ites probably occupied this mountain region at this early period, 
and spread we know not how far over the neighboring highlands 
of Palestine. Nearly 1000 years- later, or more, in the time of 
Abraham, the great Hammurabi, about 2250 B.C., in an inscrip- 
tion as yet unpublished, mentioned by Jensen, is spoken of as 
“king of Martu,” which is the same as Amurru, or the western 
Syrian coast. This Hammurabi was probably the Amraphel, king 
of Shinar, who was associated with Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
Arioch, king of Ellasar, and Tidal, king of Nations (a misread- 
ing) in the attempt to quell a rebellion in the lower Jordan valley, 
as told in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. The names of all 
these four kings have now been found on Babylonian monu- 
ments, two of them, Chedorlaomer and Tidal, within the last 
year. 

The second part, just issued, of Professor H. V. Hilprecht’s 
volume on the explorations of the University of Pennsylvania at 
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Niffer, opens a far earlier vista into the history of the East. 
The inscriptions published by him which antedate the time 
of the Babylonian Sargon, carry us back, in his view, to a 
period from 4000 to 5000 B.C. What is important for our 
subject is the probability that the early Sumerian population of 
Southern Babylonia was conquered during that chiliad by a 
Semitic invasion from the North, which had its seat, as Hil- 
precht believes, at Harran, the stopping-place of Abraham on 
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See page 446 From a photograph by Brugsch 


his way from Ur to Palestine. But if a dynasty at Harran could 
conquer Babylonia, it could just as easily have gone the other 
way and conquered the Lebanon, Syria, and Palestine —so strong 
a power could have done nothing else; and this would explain 
how Sargon I, 3800 B.C., inheriting the power and authority of 
the northern conqueror, would naturally have claimed and 
maintained his suzerainty of the Mediterranean coast and 
Cyprus. We may then probably consider that the Semitic con- 
quest of Palestine began more than 4000 years B.C. and was 
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continued in the long rule and religious and literary influence 
of Babylonia. 

Such records as these explain how it is that the Babylonian 
system of writing, and the Babylonian government prevailed, 
with interruption in Palestine for many centuries before the 
rise of the mighty XVIIIth dynasty of Egypt. Even the 
invasions of Thothmes and Rameses, and the establishment of 
Egyptian garrisons did not succeed in destroying the prevalent 
Babylonian civilization. The language was Semitic, fitted to the 
Semitic cuneiform writing, and not adjusted to the hieroglyphs 
of Egypt. Similarly the religion and the culture were those of 
the Euphrates and not the Nile. Practically one language was 
spoken in Palestine, Syria, Naharina, Assyria, and Babylonia. 
Egypt could not assimilate the country with her garrisons or her 
hieroglyphics. We do not know how long Canaan had been 
Semitic in language and probably in race. If Genesis 10 calls 
Canaan the brother of Mizraim or Egypt, that rather means that 
at the time when the table was composed the memory was of the 
Egyptian rule over Palestine during the XVIIIth or XIXth 
dynasties. We know from the Amarna tablets that the language 
of Palestine just before the Israelite occupation was Semitic, 
although we do not know whether the more ancient tribes men- 
tioned in the Pentateuch, Horites, Zuzim, Zamzummim, Reph- 
aim, etc.,and perhaps Amorites, may not have been Mongolians. 
The Philistines who entered Palestine not far from the same time 
as the Israelites, were probably not Semites—perhaps of a race 
allied to the early Greek races. 

Thus we may look upon the earliest inhabitants of Palestine 
as of a non-Semitic stock, doubtless shepherds, who were sub- 
dued by a Semitic type represented by the Canaanites, but prob- 
ably not the more northern Amorites of the mountains. Among 
these Canaanite Semites came the Semites of Babylonia, with 
their higher civilization, their organized armies, and their system 
of writing. They established military and trading posts and | 
gave the people religion and civilization. Cities sprang up with — 
their trade, and even their literature, for we know that one city 
was called Kirjath-Sepher, or more correctly, Kirjath-Sopher, 
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City of the Scribe, if we may correct the vowel from the Septu- 
agint, and from what seems to have been its Egyptian name, 
Beit-sopher, House of the Scribe. 

From the time of Thothmes I till the end of the XIXth 
dynasty, the Babylonian civilization of Palestine was modified 
and enriched by that of Egypt. It would appear that it was the 
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The oldest identified pyramid in Egypt (see page 441) From a photograph by Bonfils 


expulsion of the hated Hyksos which encouraged Thothmes and 
his successors to the revenge of invading Asia. The Hyksos 
probably were Mongolians; very likely, as Billerbeck supposes, 
the furthest wave of that great Mongolian flood which gave to 
Babylonia the Elamite dynasty to which Chedorlaomer belonged. 
But by the time Thothmes entered Palestine, the Elamites, 
by whatever name they were there called, Rephaim, Zuzim, 
but hardly Amorite, were pretty much absorbed and assimi- 
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lated with the great body of Semite Canaanites. The Egyptian 
conquests reached to the Euphrates, and its results are seen in 
the mythologic art of Assyrians, Hittites, Syrians, and Phoeni- 
cians, as well as in Palestine. The Egyptians called Palestine 
Haru, and the people of the region generally Rutennu. The 
names of many places are found in Egyptian records of the 
campaigns, the identification of which is not always easy; but 
among them may be mentioned Carmel, Megiddo, Taanach, 
Joppa, Aphek, Gezer, Edrei, and Ashtaroth (Karnaim). Butthe 
most extraordinary names, which have excited much discussion, 
are, as they are probably to be transliterated, Jacob-el and 
Joseph-el. It is likely that the names Jacob and Joseph origi- 
nally had the name of some deity attached, such as El or Yahve, 
but these are names of cities, not of patriarchs. 

It was about 1400 B.C., as we learn by comparing the monu- 
ments of Thothmes IV, grandson of the great conqueror Thoth- 
mes III, with the letters sent from. Palestine and Pheenicia to 
Amenophis III, that the Hittites, probably representing another 
Mongolian movement, invaded Palestine. But this was the far- 
thest extent of their advance, and they soon retreated, although 


their memory survived, with some colonies, perhaps, to give their 
names to soldiers of David and perhaps in the wife of Uriah, to 
supply a Hittite ancestress to our Lord, as Ruth had supplied a 
Moabite ancestress. The Hittites.of the time of Abraham are not 


so easily explained. 

These Amarna tablets, with their letters from Palestinian 
and Phoenician governors of fortified ports to Amenophis III 
shed a marvelous light on the condition of things in Palestine 
just previous to the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. Not 
only are numerous towns mentioned, including Jerusalem with 
its king, but what is most important is the fact that we have 
it proved by these letters that the cuneiform writing of Babylon 
was the current medium of intercourse, and not the Egyptian, so 
complete had been the assimilation of the people to their rulers 
for more than 2000 years. It is clear that Palestine was no rude 
land, but a land of culture and literature and history, all going 
back to Babylonia, and therefore looking to the lower Euphrates 
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for its Eden. These letters are not yet fully investigated, but it 
does not seem possible that the Habiri mentioned can be 
Hebrews, as some have asserted, nor is it probable that the 
Yaudu are allied to Judah. This was a century or more before 
the Exodus, although 
it is not impossible 
that when Jacob went 
into Egypt, accord- 
ing to Genesis, others 
of his tribe were left 
behind. 

A discovery of 
great importance for 
our subject has just 
been announced, that 
of the mention of the 
Israelites in an in- 
scription of Meren- 
ptah. As I write, 
Professor Petrie’s 
brief account of his 
discovery and discus- 
sion of its bearing in 
The Contemporary Re- 
view for May is just 
at hand, and all that 


rom the North, showing descending passage and loose con- 
struction of core masonry that about 1200 B.C., 


THE PYRAMID OF UNAS (FIFTH DYNASTY) 


See page 443 From a photograph by Brugsch Merenptah found Is- 

raelites in Palestine, 
and claims what is likely enough, a victory over them. This is 
the first mention of the Israelites found in the Egyptian monu- 
ments, for it is far from probable that the Hebrews are meant by 
the earlier mention of a servile tribe called Aperiu. This dis- 
covery throws more darkness than light on the date of the 
exodus, and raises the new question whether a branch of the 
Israelite people did not remain in Palestine during the oppres- 
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sion. A second inscription of Merenptah, mentioning the Israel- 
ites, is announced by Dr. Spiegelberg, but probably adds noth- 
ing new. 

The exodus, it would seem, must have taken place some- 
where about 1200 B.C.,a period of Egyptian decline. After 
Merenptah we have no account of serious Egyptian invasions 
until the times of the Jewish kings. No more do we have any 
account of Babylonian invasions. At this time the Assyrian 
power was rising, and the power of the Mitanni and of Naharina 
was strong, whose records are not yet discovered. We are now 
shut up for information tothe Old Testament, whose account of 
the rise and power of the Philistines in Palestine, and of the con- 
quest of Cushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia (Naharina), 
and of the disturbed state of Palestine during the time of the 
Judges is too familiar to need comment. 
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EARLY CITIES OF PALESTINE. 


By the REV. PROFESSOR EDWARD LEwis Curtis, Pu.D., D.D. 
Yale Divinity School. 


Independent municipalities the characteristic form of early Palestinian 
political life— Their origin pre-historic.— Light from their names.— Divided 
into groups and discussed: (1) The seacoast; (2) Southern highlands ; (3) 
Esdraelon ; (4) Northern highlands ; (5) East of the Jordan.— Their size, 
appearance, and government. 


INDEPENDENT municipalities are one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the ancient civilization of western Palestine. When the 
children of Israel crossed the river Jordan they were not obliged 
to contend with a people organized under a single government, 
but only with the inhabitants of separate cities or groups of 
cities loosely confederated together. This fact is clearly pre- 
sented in the Book of Joshua where thirty-one kings of as many 
separate cities are represented as having been smitten by Israel." 
Not less clearly does it also appear in the Book of Judges (where 
the account of the conquest is somewhat different) in the some 
twenty cities which are mentioned as still remaining in the pos- 
session of the Canaanites.2 These cities would not probably 
have thus continued their apparent independent existence had 
not such a condition existed before. Such a political system 
was undoubtedly a constant source of weakness and explains 
how Canaan during the previous centuries had been so easily 
annexed to Egypt, and how it was possible for Israel to conquer 
the Canaanites who were so much their superiors in material 
civilization. 

The origin of these cities of Palestine is lost in the obscurity 
of prehistoric times. Many of them were already ancient when 
Israel entered Canaan. Mention of them is made in the lists of 
places conquered by Thothmes III (1480-1427 B.C.), by Ramses 

tJosh. 12: 7-24. 2Judg. 1:27-36. 
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II (1280-1221), Ramses III (1180-1148) and in the Tel-el Amarna 
tablets of the reign of Khuenaten (1376-1364) and in the papy- 
rus Anastasi I, containing a description of a journey to Pales- 
tine in the time of Ramses II.t* | While there is an uncertainty 
about the identification of some places mentioned in these writ- 
ings, many of them are beyond dispute, and the interesting fact 
is revealed that the Hebrews did not change, except in rare 
instances, the names of the cities of Palestine.? New cities also 
were not founded by the children of Israel. This fact is con- 
firmed by the Old Testament testimony of their living in cities 
which they did not build (Deut. 6:10; Josh. 24:13). Even at 
the time of the kings, when mention is made of building differ- 
ent cities (cf 1 Kings 12:25; 15:17, 21), reference is to the 
rebuilding or enlarging and fortifying of old cities rather than to 
the founding of new ones. An exception, however, must be 
made in the case of Samaria which was really a new city (1 
Kings 16:24). In the Greek and Roman periods it was very dif- 
ferent. Then both the names of cities were changed and many 
new ones were founded.3 

The names of the early cities of Palestine present all the 
peculiarities of origin which are seen in those of other countries. 
The situation often gave the name. We hear of those by a spring 
or fountain, En-gannim (fountain of gardens), En-gedi (fountain 
of the kid), En-eglaim (spring of two calves or two pools); of 

? The list of Thothmes III is given in Brugsch’s History of Egy/t, Vol. I, p. 392 f. 
(1881). Records of the Past (New Series), Vol. V, pp. 25-53 (1892), and in Conder’s 
Tel Amarna Tablets, pp. 195-208 (1893); the lists of Ramses II and III, in Records 
of the Past (New Series), Vol. VI, pp. 19-45 (1893). The Papyrus Anast. I is translated 
in the Aecords of the Past, Vol. Il, p. 107 ff., and in Brugsch’s History, Vol. II, pp. 
109-114 (1881). These lists are discussed with great acuteness in W. Max Miiller’s 
Asien und Europa nach Altigyptischen Denkmiilern (1893). Results are also given in 


Sayce’s Patriarchal Palestine (1895). Moore’s Commentary on Judges (1895) is very 
complete on questions of the identification of places mentioned in Judges. 

2 An example of such a change is Laish becoming Dan (Judg. 18:29). Whether 
Kirjath-arba became Hebron (Judg. 1:10), and Hazazon-tamar, En-gedi (2 Chron. 
20:2), and Kirjath-sepher, Debir (Judg. 1:11) through Hebrew influence is difficult to 
determine, although generally assumed. 

3For example, Beth-shean became Scythopolis ; Rabbath Ammon, Philadelphia; 
Lydda, Diaspolis; Samaria, Sebaste, etc. Among the new ones founded were Apol- 
lonia, Czesarea, Tiberias, Pella, etc. ° 
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Beer-sheba 
Sharuhen 
Lachish 
Hebron 
En-gedi 
Debir 
Carmel 
Gezer 
Jerusalem 
Jericho 
Beth-el 
Gilgal 
Gibeon 
Aijalon 


Kirjath-jearim 
Beth-lehem 
Shechem 
Shiloh 
Dothan 
Thebez 
Shunem 
Beth-shean 
Ibleam 
Taanach 
Megiddo 
Harosheth 
Hazor 
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Succoth 
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Kir of Moab 
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those on a height, Mizpah (outlook), Ramah (high place), Geba 
and Gibea (hill); of those associated with fruits, Beth Tappuah 
(house of apple(s)), En-Rimmon (pomegranate fountain); of those 
arising from a tower of some sort, Migdol-El (tower of God), 
Migdol-Gad (tower of fortune), Migdol-Eder (tower of the flock); 
those founded or seized by a clan, Dan (Judg. 18:29), Shimron 
(Josh. 19:15; cf Num. 26:24). But perhaps of special interest 
are the names which indicate that the places were sites of reli- 
gious (pagan) worship, Beth-Dagon (house of Dagon, the fish-god), 
Beth-Shemesh (house of the sun), and all names compounded with 
Baal (lord), such as Baal-Gad (lord of fortune) Baal-Hermon 
(lord of Hermon—the sanctuary), etc.’ Cities of the same name 
were also frequent.? 

The cities of Palestine may be divided into several groups 
determined by the physical features of the country. (1) Those 
of the seacoast and the adjoining plains of Sharon and Philistia, 
extending back into the foothills or Shephelah. (2) Those of 
the highlands of Judah, Benjamin and Ephraim northward to 
the plain of Esdraelon. (3) Those of Esdraelon. (4) The 
inland cities north of Esdraelon, west of the Jordan and south of 
the river Leontes. (5) Cities east of the Jordan.3 

(1) Commencing on the north we have the seaport towns of 
Phoenicia, 2. Sidon, Sarepta, Tyre, Achzib, and Accho which 
never, however, came into possession of Israel (Judg. 1:31), unless 
possibly the last two become tributary to David and Solomon. 
These cities are all mentioned in our Egyptian sources, and 
already, long before Israel entered Canaan, Tyre, and Sidon had 
commenced their career of mercantile enterprise and prosperity. 
South of Carmel there are two ancient seaport towns before we 
reach Philistia, Dor, and Joppa. Both of these are among the 
cities conquered by Thothmes III. The former seems never to 

For a list of such towns see Conder’s Syrian Stone Lore, p. 33 f. (1886). 

? These in the Old Testament were distinguished by affixing the name of the tribe, 
viz.. Beth-lehem-Judah (Judg. 19: 1), to distinguish from Beth-lehem of Zebulon (Josh. 
19:15; Judg. 12:8, 10). 

3In locating cities I have used the general map of Palestine according to the 


Palestine Exploration Survey, which accompanies Smith’s Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land (1894). 
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have passed entirely into the control of Israel, only its upper 
portion Naphath-dor, which was under the jurisdiction of one 
of Solomon’s stewards, who was also the king’s son-in-law (1 
Kings 4:11, R. V.). Joppa was Israel’s single seaport on the 
Mediterranean. So little, however, did the Israelites have to do 
with the sea, that except as a city of Dan (Josh. 19:46) and as 
the landing place of Solomon’s timber rafts (2 Chron. 2:16) and 
in the story of Jonah (Jon. 1:3) its name does not occur in con- 
nection with the preéxilic history of Israel. South of Joppa on 
the seacoast is the Philistine city of Ashkelon, with which are to 
be associated the other Philistine cities, Gaza, Ashdod, Ekron 
and Gath, back three (Gaza) to nine miles (Ekron) from the sea. 
(The site of Gath has not been decisively identified and it may 
be further inland.)* 

Gaza, the most southerly of these cities was one of the keys 
of Egypt and from thence, as already belonging to Egypt, 
Thothmes III started on his conquest of Palestine. From Ash- 
kelon were written some of the Amarna tablets, and it very early 
must have been, as it was later, a city of large importance. 
During the reign of Ramses II it revolted from Egypt, and its 
capture by his soldiers was regarded as an exploit worthy of 
being remembered by a representation on the walls of the tem- 
ple of Karnak. It, however, was more a place of trade than a 
fortress, as is suggested by its ‘‘streets’”’ or bazaars (2 Sam _1:20).? 
Ashdod does not appear in the Egyptian lists, but its military 
strength is shown by its later history when it endured prolonged 
sieges (cf. Isa. 20:1). Ekron isin the list of Thothmes III.3 North 
of Philistia is the plain of Sharon. This land associated in 
imagination from the Rose of Sharon with its fertility and love- 
liness,* is the seat of no inland city mentioned in the preéxilic 

*See for discussion of site, Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 
199 ff. 

2Smith’s Hist. Geog., p. 191. 

3See Tomkins in Records of the Past (New Series), Vol. V, but Miiller thinks 
cities of south Palestine are not mentioned because already belonging to Egypt. Asien 
und Europa, p. 161. ‘ 

4The plain does not seem really, however, to be especially attractive or fertile. 
See Thomson’s Zand and Book, Vol. I, chap. 3, 1886. 
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literature of Israel with the exception of the obscure Gilgal of 
Joshua 12:23. Ono and Lod (Lydda), east and southeast of 
Joppa, are mentioned in 1 Chron. 8:12 as towns of Benjamin and 
with them Hadid in Ezra 2:33 and since these three names are 
in the list of Thothmes III they must have been ancient places." 
South of Lod is Gezer, a far more important town than those 
just mentioned (Josh. 10:33; 12:12), which remained a Canaan- 
ite city (Josh. 16:10; Judg. 1:29) until the time of Solomon, when 
Pharaoh seized it and gave it as a present to his daughter, Solo- 
mon’s wife (1 Kings 9:16). Gezer appears also in the list of 
Thothmes III,as perhaps the most southern of the conquered 
places, Philistia being already a dependency of Egypt.? The 
importance of Gezer is also seen from its mention in the Amarna 
tablets as the residence of an Egyptian viceroy.3 At the south- 
west extremity of the land of Israel is Beersheba, prominent in 
the story of Abraham and Isaac, and revered and visited by the 
people even of the north kingdom as a sanctuary (Am. 5:5). 
This appears in no ancient Egyptian list of places, probably 
because it was ‘‘neither a gateway nor a fortress, but only a 
cluster of wells.’’ Northeast of Beersheba is Sharuhen, recorded 
among the cities of Simeon (Josh. 19:6) and nowhere else in the 
Old Testament. This is of interest because it appears in the 
annals of Thothmes III as a leading place of south Palestine, and 
yet, when the LXX translation was made, so completely seems 
the city to have been forgotten and disappeared, that the name 
was entirely misunderstood. Almost directly north of Sharu- 
hen and east of Gaza on the east edge of the plain of Philistia is 
Lachish, famous in the annals of archeological exploration as 
having given the first cuneiform tablet exhumed in Palestine. 
This was an important fortress, and is mentioned in the Amarna 
tablets as the residence of an Egyptian viceroy. Later it is 
prominent in connection with the invasion of Sennacherib (2 
Kings 18:14). 

*Nos. 64, 65, and 76 in list. Lydda (?), Miiller, p. 160. 

*Miiller, p. 160. 

3 Sayce’s Patriarchal Palestine, p. 134. 

4Miiller, pp. 158, 161. Brugsch’s Zgyt, Vol. I, p. 369. 
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(2) Turning now to the hill or elevated mountainous country of 
south and central Palestine, the real home of the tribes of Israel 
west of the Jordan, the early cities included, may be grouped 
about three centers, in the south about Hebron, in the central 
portion about Jerusalem and in the northern portion about 
Shechem. Hebron, whose ancient name was Kirjath-arba, 
seems early to have been associated with Egypt since the city is 
said to have been built seven years before Zoan in Egypt (Num. 
13:22). This would make it very ancient since Zoan dates at 
least back to the XIIth dynasty (2130-1930 B.C.). Itdoes not 
appear in any Egyptian geographical lists earlier than the XIXth 
dynasty ; perhaps because the rugged hill-country of south Pales- 
tine, unfit for the use of Egyptian chariots, may for a long period 
have been unsubdued. In the Amarna tablets mention is made 
of some confederates, khabiri, who were threatening the cities 
tributary to Egypt and since Hebron is from the same root 
(7am), it has been suggested that it may have been their rallying 
place.*. Hebron’s situation, as well as importance, made it David’s 
natural capital when king over Judah. It stands in the center of 
the sixty-two cities assigned to that tribe (Josh. 15:20-62). 
South are the places associated with David’s life as an outlaw, 
Ziph (1 Sam. 23:15), Jattir (1 Sam. 30:27), Eshtemoa (1 Sam. 
30:28), Maon (1 Sam. 25:2), Carmel (1 Sam. 25:2) and to the 
east En-gedi (1 Sam. 23:29). Among other cities connected 
with David northeast is Tekoa (2 Sam. 14:2), and northwest 
Adullam (1 Sam. 20:1), and Keilah (1 Sam. 23:1-8). How old 
these places are we do not know. Keilah and Carmel are men- 
tioned in the Amarna tablets, also Rabbah (Josh. 15:60) near 
Adullam. Southwest of Hebron is Debir. This, by its former 
name, Kirjath-sepher, city of book or scribe (which has given 
rise to the pleasing conjecture of an ancient cuneiform library 
there), is named in the papyrus of the Egyptian traveler (Anast. 1).? 
Beth-anoth (Josh. 15:59) near and northeast of Hebron is given 
among the places conquered by Seti I? In south Judea also 


* Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 146 ff. 
? Miiller, p. 174. 
3 Brugsch, Hist. Egypt, Vol. II, p. 20. 
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were Geder, Hormah, and Arad of Joshua’s thirty-one conquered 
kings (Josh. 12:14). Eglon, Libnah and Makkedah also of this 
list (Josh, 12:12, 15, 16), were in the borders of Philistia between 
Lachish and Ekron. 
Jerusalem appears in the Amarna tablets as the residence of 
a native prince, a tributary ally and vassal of Egypt with quite 


HEBRON 
See page 413 From a photograph by Bonfils 


a district under his care. This strong fortress held so long by 
the Jebusites (¢. ¢., until its capture by David) together with the 
Gibeonites dwelling to the westward, seems to have been a means 
of separating the tribes of Judah and Simeon from the others, 
and hence their names do not appear in the song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5.) East of Jerusalem in the Jordan valley are Jericho 
and Gilgal. On the north until Beth-el (the ancient Luz near 
which was also Ai, Josh. 7: 2-5), are no important towns, although 
many places connected with Samuel and Saul. Here were 
Ramah and Mizpah, v-hich with Beth-el and Gilgal belonged to 
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Samuel’s circuit as judge (1 Sam. 7:16). To the north and west 
were also the cities of the Gibeonites, Beeroth, Gibeon and 
Chephirah (Josh. 9:17), and also Aijalon and Shaalbim near Gezer, 
which also retained their Amorite inhabitants (Judg. 1:35). To 
the west and southwest of Jerusalem in and around the valley of 
Sorek and extending into the Shephelah are the places connected 
with the story of Samson and the return of the ark from the 
Philistines. Timnath (Judg. 14:1), Zorah (Judg. 13:25), Eshtaol 
(Judg. 13:25), Beth-shemesh (1 Sam. 6:9), Kirjath-jearim (1 
Sam. 7:1), and also Jarmuth (Josh. 10:3), and south of Jeru- 
salem is Beth-lehem. Of these cities Aijalon and Zorah are men- 
tioned in the Amarna tablets as being in allegiance with Egypt.’ 


Shechem so prominent in the stories of the patriarchs (Gen. 
12:6; 33:18; 34:5), is named in connection with the neighboring 
mountain (Ebal) in the papyrus of the Egyptian traveler).? 
This city, judging from the story of Abimelech (Judg. 9), seems 
to have retained a large Canaanitish element in its population. 
South of Shechem, near Gilgal, is Shiloh, so long the abode of 
the ark and the site of the early temple of Jehovah (1 Sam. 3:3, 
Jer. 7:12}. North, Dothan on the edge of the plain, the resi- 
dence of Elisha (Gen. 37:15; 2 Kings 6:13). Northeast, Thebez, 
where Abimelech was slain (Judg. 9:50). West by south, 
Ophrah, the city of Gideon (Judg. 6:11), and southwest, Tim- 
nath-serah, Joshua’s burial place- (Josh. 24:30). All of these 
places of so much interest in the history of: Israel seem to have 
had little importance in themselves unless it is Dothan, which 
has been found by some in the list of Thothmes III (No. g).3 


(3) Beyond on the north of these highlands of Judah, Ben- 
jamin and Ephraim, is the plain of Esdraelon. Tris plain or 
valley, since in rainy weather the head-waters of the Kishon and 
the tributaries of Jordan sometimes unite,* may be regarded as 
extending from the Mediterranean to the Jordan. Across this 
territory extended a line of towns, beginning on the east. Beth- 

* Patriarchal Palestine, p. 137. 2 Miiller, p. 394. 


3Tomkins in Records of the Past, Vol. V (New Series), p. 41. See also Patriar- 
chal Palestine, p. 227. 


4Thomson’s Land and Book (1886), Vol. 11, pp. 211 f. 
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shean, Ibleam, Taanach, Megiddo, and Harosheth, which remained 
for a long time independent of Israel (Judg. 1:27-42). Doralso 
is associated with them. Of these cities Beth-shean and Megiddo 
were especially important. The former commanded the entrance 
into central Palestine on the east, and the latter the highway from 
the south, the natural route from Egypt to Phoenicia, northern 


See page 422 carpe From a photog ath by Bonfils 
Syria and the Euphrates. Professor W. Max Miiller calls 
Megiddo the most important town of Palestine, and from a mil- 
itary point of view this was certainly true. Its vicinity was the 
site of great and decisive battles. There Thothmes III won his 
great victory over the confederated kings of Palestine; there 
Deborah and Barak overthrew Sisera and his host ; there Pharaoh- 
necho defeated Josiah. Megiddo naturally is frequently men- 
tioned in the Egyptian annals, and both Taanach and Ibleam are 
in the list of Thothmes III,’ and Shunem near by is in the papyrus 
of the Egyptian traveler.’ 


™Nos. 42 and 43. ? Patriarchal Palestine, p. 229. 
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(4) North: of the plain of Esdraelon, passing over the hills 
around Nazareth and near Mount Tabor and crossing the valley 
of Alam-melech the north branch of the Kishon one enters the 
high and mountainous land of the tribe of Naphtali, to whom 
belonged nineteen cities (Josh. 19:32-39). Of these perhaps 
the most important was Hazor, east of lake Merom, the residence 
of Jabin (Judg. 4:1), mentioned in the list of Thothmes III. The 
early significance of this place is seen in the fact that, as we 
learn from the Amarna tablets, during the reign of Khuenaten it 
retained its native king along with the Egyptian governor. Sol- 
omon fortified the city (I Kgs. 9:15). Just north of Hazor is 
Kedesh-naphtali, from whence came Barak (Judg. 4:6). North- 
west of Hazor is Beth-anath (Judg. 1:33), mentioned in connec- 
tion with the campaigns of Seti I and Ramses II.*_ At the head 
waters of the Jordan is Dan, whose former name was Laish (Judg. 
18:7) by which it appears in the list of Thothmes III.’ 

(5) East, or rather far northeast of the Jordan, is Damascus, 
which from its situation must have been very ancient. This 
with Ashteroth-karnaim and Edrei are in the list of Thothmes 
III. But earlier than any Egyptian list probably is the source 
of Gen. 14:1-10. In this fragment, dating back possibly to 
2000 B. C.,.Ashteroth-karnaim also appears, and elsewhere 
unrecorded city (?) Ham (probably in Ammon and Kirjathaim in 
Moab. The cities of the plain, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboiim, and Zoar were either at the north or south end of the 
Dead Sea. Authorities are about equally divided. The non- 
mention of the first four in any Egyptian record confirms nega- 
tively the period of their existence given in Genesis, and since 
recently the names of some of the invading kings have been 
found it is to be hoped that some record of the cities may be 
discovered and thus the date of their existence, and so far, of 
their overthrow fixed. In Israel’s early history of cities east of 
the Jordan are mentioned Jabesh-gilead (1 Sam. 11:1), Maha- 
naim, Succoth, and Penuel (Judg. 8:5-8). Of these, Mahanaim 
was an important place, the capital of Ish-bosheth’s kingdom (2 

Miiller, p. 195, 220. 

?So Tomkins and Sayce, but Miiller (Laish), p. 192. 
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Sam. 2:9), and the refuge of David (2 Sam. 17:24). From the 
fragment of proverbs in Num. 21:27-30 we may give as early 
and leading cities of Ammon and Moab (adding also Rabbath 
Ammon), Heshbon, Ar (Rabbath), Dibon, and Medeba, northeast 
and east of the Dead Sea. 

Of the size of these early cities of Palestine we know but 
little. By a city ("9) in the Old Testament is usually under- 
stood a walled town (Lev. 25:29 ff.), from which the village 
was distinguished (Josh. 13:27).% ‘City,’ however, 
might designate a single citadel or watch-tower (2 Kgs. 17:9), 
and hence some of the places thus called may have been very’ 
small. Lachish is prominent in early Palestinian history, and yet 
the excavations of Mr. Bliss have shown that the city proper was 
little more than a great fortress, being only a quarter of a mile 
square, and yet with a wall 28 feet in thickness and over 21 feet 
in height (21 feet now remaining). Probably if an exception 
is made of Tyre and Sidon, Damascus, and possibly Gaza and 
Ashkelon, the population of the largest of these early cities would 
be about 20,000, while that of the smallerwould range from 3000 
to 10,000. Jerusalem in the pre-exile times had not over 50,000 
or 60,000 inhabitants,? and no other Israelitish city except Sama- 
ria can be thought of as approaching this population, and before 
the centralization of the government at Jerusalem the population 
in spite of the city’s early importance must have been far smaller. 
With each city there were usually a number of villages depend- 
ent upon them for protection (Josh. 19:23). Many cities had a 
citadel or fortress, thus Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5:7), Shechem (Judg. 
9:46), Thebez (Judg. 9:57). Generally the cities had only one 
gate (Gen. 34:30) which was closed at evening (Josh. 2:5), 
being provided with stout wooden doors (Judg. 16:3) and brass 
or iron bars (1 Kgs. 4:13). At the gate of the city within the 
wall was an open place, both the market and court of the town, 
where all kinds of business was transacted. 

z™"Y in some cases is used of an unwalled town (Deut. 3:5). Succothis men- — 
tioned among the cities of the tribe of Gad (Josh. 13:27), but because it offered no 


resistance to Gideon (Judg. 8:16), it has been thought to have been unwalled (Moore zz 
loco). This, if true, however, must be regarded exceptional. 


2 Benzinger’s Hebraische Archeologie, pp. 55 f. 
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In general appearance these ancient cities must have resem- 
bled the older parts of present eastern cities. The streets were 
narrow and crooked and the houses built close together. The 
occupation of the inhabitants would, of course, be trade and the 
manufacture of simple articles for domestic and military use. 
Among one of the most interesting finds at Lachish was an 
iron smelting furnace of the period of 1400 B.C. The tribute 
which Thothmes III received from Palestine consisted of gold, 
silver, precious stones, bronze, lead, iron, dyes, oil, wine, balsam, 
honey, grain, timber and cattle. 

Of the government of the cities we know little, but it was 
probably very simple. The control of all municipal matters and 
the decision of all questions respecting the rights and relations 
of citizens was in the hand of the elders or the heads of the 
leading families. These sat in the gate to give judgment. A 
certain limited number of them seems to have been sufficient to 
adjudicate ordinary cases (Boaz summoned ten, Ruth 4:2). 
The council as a whole was probably quite large. The little city 
of Succoth had seventy-seven elders or princes (Judg. 8:14). The 
king of a Canaanite city must have been little more than a chief 
elder or councilor. During the Hebrew monarchy the cities 


evidently managed their own affairs much as in the earlier period 
(Deut. 22:15 ff). The national government was satisfied with 
the contribution of gifts and tribute.’ 


*McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, p. 36. 
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SKETCH OF BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN HISTORY 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PALESTINE 
DOWN TO THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM. 


By PRoFFssoR DAVID GORDON LyON, Pu.D. 
Harvard University. 


Earliest data as to Babylonia.— Sargon.— Elamite conquest.— Invasions 
of Palestine.— New data from recent discoveries.— Palestine and Babylonia in 
the Bible.— Later revelations. 


Looking back over the course of Hebrew history, we can see 
that the breach created by the division of the kingdom, about 
930 B. C., a breach never to be healed, was an event of the great- 
est consequence in relation to Israel’s true mission in the world. 
It was a necessary step in Israel’s progress to her position as the 
world’s religious teacher. It threwa barrier across the path to 
political and material greatness, and designated Israel as a peo- 
ple destined to struggle and to suffer. Her victories were to be 
achieved, not by soldiers on fields of blood, but by prophet and 
by poet in the depths of their own souls. 

Less than a century after the division, began those invasions 
from the east, which were to prove so disastrous from a political 
point of view. Two centuries after the rupture, and Assyria gave 
the death thrust to the northern kingdom. Another century and 
a half, and the southern kingdom was broken forever by Baby- 
lon. The history of Israel is thus so intimately associated with 
Assyria and Babylon that large parts of the Old Testament are 
unintelligible without a knowledge of these countries. 

But this immeasurable Babylonian-Assyrian influence in Pal- 
estian affairs was not something new. From very early times 
it existed, long before Palestine had become the Hebrew home. 
Recent discovery has brought to light much new information on 
this subject. 

The earliest definite Babylonian date which we possess is that 
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of Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, whom Nadonidus, king of Babylon 
(555-538 B.C.) places 3200 years before his own time. This gives 
us about 3750 for Maram-Sin. Can we feel any confidence in a 
date so remote? Yes, for the following reasons: Babylonia was 
evidently one of the first countries to attain to civilization; many 
of the Babylonian remains bear the marks of great antiquity ; 
astronomical observations were made in Babylonia from time 
immemorial, and the scholars who went to Babylon with Alex- 
ander the Great are reported to have sent home records of 
eclipses found there going back for 1900 years; the historical 
and chronological feeling of Babylonian kings and scholars was 
very strong, some of them, like Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus, 
being great antiquarians; from about 2400 B.C. we have lists of 
the kings of Babylon, grouped in dynasties, with the duration of 
the respective dynasties and individual reigns; the evident inten- 
tion and effort to be accurate, as seen in the consistency of later 
chronological data, inspire confidence in regard ‘to the earlier 
dates which we have not yet the means of testing. 

The remains that have come from this Sargon, of such hoary 
antiquity, are various: a stone seal with inscription and remark- 
able carving; an egg-shaped marble object with inscription ; 
inscribed door sockets in stone; brick stamps of terra cotta; the 
record of his birth, exposure in the river (like Moses in the 
basket), discovery, training and accession to the throne; and the 
so-called tablet of omens. The last two objects are from the 
library of Asshurbanipal, copies of older Babylonian originals. 
According to the omen tablet, Sargon made victorious cam- 
paigns against the country Martu, the name in later times, and 
therefore, perhaps here also, for the Mediterranean coast-lands, 
including Palestine. The names Sargon and Naram-Sin are Sem- 
itic, and we may assume that their kingdom, with its capital at 
Agade in northern Babylonia, was also Semitic. Sargon’s domin- 

* There seems to have been a city or district M/artu in or near Babylonia also, as 
has been recently pointed out by Prof. Jensen (Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, x, 342, 
Feb. 1896). This cannot, however, be the MZartu of Sargon, which is mentioned 
in connection with the sea of the setting sun (Mediterranean). One cannot dogmatize 


rega ding the Martu of Ammisatana and the Amurri (= Martu) of Nebuchadrezzar [ 
(see below), though the indications would seem to point rather to the western region. 
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ion extended from Elam on the east, which he subdued, to the 
Mediterranean, and as far south as Mippur, where some of his 
most interesting relics were found by the Philadelphia expedition, 
(cf. Hilprecht’s Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Part 1, 1893). Both 


MACE OF SARGON I ABOUT 3800 B. C. 
See page 426 
father and son were great builders as well as successful warriors, 
and culture in their day was so advanced that we must assume 
many hundreds of years of development. This assumption is 
confirmed by the diggings now going on at Mffer, which have 


brought to light objects from a depth far below the strata of - 


Sargon and Naram-Sin remains (cf. articles by J. P. Peters in 
“American Journal of Archeology” for 1895). 
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We have not yet sufficient data for reconstructing even in dim 
outline the history before the time of Sargon.’ Of the cities con- 
temporary with him we know, besides his capital Agade, Babylon 
and Nippur, of which the last named, seat of the god Bel, is pos- 
sibly the oldest. Further south were ‘Ur of the Chaldees,” 
Erech, Larsa, and the city which is marked by the modern ruins 
knownas Jelloh. The French excavationsat 7elloh have enriched 
the Louvre with some of its greatest treasures; statues with long 
inscriptions; immense, jar-shaped, inscribed clay cylinders ; rec- 
ords on stone tablets, bronze statuettes, and numerous other small 
objects (cf E. de Sarzec’s Découvertes en Chaldée). Both the 
epigraphy and the art indicate a remote antiquity for these 
objects, some of them it may be as ancient asthe venerable 
Sargon. The greatest builder among those who ruled at Zedloh 
was Gudea, and he too seems to have had relations with the west- 
ern country. 

The old cities which have been named were the seats of sepa- 
rate governments, of which several may have’ been contempora- 
neous. Of the rivalries between these we have clear indications 
in the meager records. Governments partaking more of a national 
character arose when some warrior king brought several of these 
cities under one scepter, or when the separate rulers combined 
for protection against a common foe. Thus matters stood, so far 
as our information reaches, for many centuries after the times of 
Sargon and the earlier Ze//oh rulers. 

Not far from 2300 B.C. the Elamites, whose home was to the 
east of Babylonia, invaded the land and carried off from the city 
Erech a statue of the goddess Ishtar. In a campaign against 
Elam, Asshurbanipal (668-626 B.C.) recovered this object, 1635 
years after its capture, and restored it to its shrine. Whether 
this Elamite incursion was only a raid, or whether the invader 


*Since this paragraph was written there has appeared the second part of 
Hilprecht’s Old Babylonian Inscriptions, in “ Transactions of Amer. Philos. Soc.,” N. 
S. Vol. XVIII, No. 3, Phila., 1896. On the basis of new records from the diggings at 
_ Nippur, Hilprecht undertakes a “tentative” statement of some of the great events 
antedating Sargon. One of these, according to Hilprecht, is the establishment by 
Lugalzaggisi, not later than 4500 B. C., of a kingdom extending from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf, pp. 44, 53. 
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actually assumed control of the land, we cannot say definitely. 
But the latter alternative is true, if we are to assign to this date 
the political allusions in the great Babylonian poem, commonly 
known as the /sdubar-Epic. One of these describes the distress of 


DOOR-SOCKET OF SARGON I 

See page 426 From Babylonian Expedition, Univ. Pa. 
Erech under the rule of an Elamite tyrant, who was afterwards 
slain by Izdubar. Of course, it is possible that the allusion here 
may be to some still more remote event. 

However this may be, it is clear that the king who made 
Babylon supreme, not far from 2250 B. C., had also to deal with 
the Elamites. He prevailed over these and over all the native 
rivals of Babylon, and thus gained for this city and for her god 
Marduk (Merodach) a preéminence which they never lost. This 
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warrior king was the sixth in the first of the dynasties ruling at 
Babylon, a dynasty so prosperous that its eleven kings averaged 
about twenty-eight years to the reign. His name was Hammu- 
ravi. Heenjoyed a reign of fifty-five years, the longest of any 
king in the dynasty. He was not only successful at arms, but 
was also a famous builder and a digger of canals. Inthe Sunday 
School Times for Oct. 12 and Nov. 2, 1895, Prof. Fritz Hommel 
has undertaken to prove that this dynasty was of Arabic origin. 
However this may be, they were in spirit, if we may judge by 
the writings of Hammurabi, thoroughly Babylonian. 

If Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. 11:28), whence the ancestor of 
the Hebrews migrated, be the old Babylonian city Uru, repre- 
sented by the modern ruins Mugheir, the migration probably 
took place during the dynasty to which Hammurabi belonged. 
Political changes at home and the prospect of bettering their for- 
tunes in the West may have led Abram and Lot to turn their 
faces towards Canaan. Their route passed through the ancient 
commercial center, Haran. Recent discovery shows that Haran 
was in later centuries a seat of the Moon cult. If this was also 
the case at the time of the migration, we can see a special reason 
why the emigrants pitched their tents here; for the worship of 
the Moon was the special form of religion to which they had 
been accustomed at Ur. One of the most noteworthy of ancient 
hymns comes from the temple of the Moon-god at the city just 
named. But Abram is impelled still further to the West by a 
sublime faith in the future, and into the land of Canaan he comes 
(Gen. 12). He comes, we may suppose, not into a region that 
was utterly unknown. He may have heard much of it from 
traders or from soldiers returning from the campaigns. © For 
there is great probability that the two invasions of Gen. 14 would 
be not exceptional, but the rule, if we only had fuller records of 
the times. 

When did these invasions occur and who were the invaders? 
“In the days of Amraphel king of Shinar, Arioch king of Ella- 
sar, Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal king of Goiim.” 
The localities are all identified: Shinar with Shumer, a Babylo- 
nian region including Babylon itself; Elam with the mountain, 
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land east of Babylon; Goiim with the Gu#,a nomadic people 
living on the Babylonian borders ; and Ellasar is probably the 
city Larsa. As to the kings, Amraphel of Shinar or Babylon, to 
judge from the name, is one of the rulers of the first dynasty 
Three of these have names beginning with Am or Ham, namely, 
Hammurabi, Ammisatana, and Ammisaduga. No ruler of the 
next dynasty of 368 years has a name beginning thus. If Amra- 
phel be one of the three names just given, Hammurabi is the one 
which comes nearest. The two forms are not more unlike than 
Asshur-banipal and Osnappar (Ezra 4:10) or than Nabium-kuduri- 
ugzur and Nebuchadrezzar. While Chedorlaomer has not been 
certainly identified, the form of the name is clearly a compound 
of Kudur (like many other Elamite names, as Kudur-mabuk, 
Kudur-nan-khundi) and the name of the Elamite god Lagamaru. 
Arioch of Ellasar seems to be Erim-Agu of Larsa, also of 
Elamite stock." 

With these identifications we may say that the invasions of 
Gen. 14 took place while Elam overshadowed Babylonia, and 
before Hammurabi felt strong enough to break the power of the 
foreigner. The account fits so well into our knowledge of the 
times that there seems to be no good ground to call the fact in 
question. If these conclusions are just, we may be sure that 
Hammurabi has left a record of the war, and this may come to 
light any day. 

From Ammisatana, great-grandson of Hammurabi, we have 
the copy of an inscription in which this ruler, among other 
titles, calls himself ‘king of the land Martu”’ (Records of the Past, 
New Series V, 103.) We have already seen that Martu was 
the Mediterranean coastland. Whether Ammisatana employed 
this title by inheritance or by right of conquest, we cannot say, 
but we may reasonably hold that in his day, about 2150 B.C., 


*In January last Mr. T. G. Pinches read at the Victoria Institute an account of 
some mutilated cuneiform tablets belonging to the British Museum, on which he has 
found the names Kudurlachgumal, Eri-ekua, and Tudchula which he identifies with 
the Chedorlaomer, Arioch and Tidal of Gen. xiv. The first-named is called “king of 
Elam,” as is Chedorlaomer. While there is no reference on these tablets to the 
invasion of Gen. xiv, the reading and identification of Mr. Pinches, if correct, are of 
very great interest. 
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Babylonian politics and culture were supreme in Phoenicia and 
Palestine. Whether this remained so till the 15th century, B.C., 
is uncertain, but if not, there must have been still another occu- 
pation of the land after the time of Ammisatana. This is evident 
from the El-Amarna discovery, of which more below. 

Of the second dynasty, with its eleven kings ruling for 368 
years, the political history has not yet been recovered. The 
third dynasty, with thirty-six kings, began in the 18th century, 
B.C., and lasted 576 years. It was not of Semitic but of Cassite 
origin. As ruling class, the Cassites intermarried with the Baby- 
lonians and adopted the Babylonian language and culture. Dur- 
ing the reign of this dynasty Assyria, a colony from Babylonia, 
comes into prominence and wages frequent wars with the mother 
country. The advantage is sometimes with one and sometimes 
with the other contestant, and we have a record of several set- 
tlements of boundary disputes( cf Records of the Past, New Series, 
IV, 27). The excavations by the Philadelphians at Niffer have 
added much new material to what was hitherto known of this 
dynasty. 

But the central interest for us in the present connection lies 
in the relations of Palestine to the Cassite dynasty and to Baby- 
lonian culture. In the Egyptian ruins called El-Amarna, were 
found in 1887, some 300 clay tablets covered with writing in the 
Babylonian-Assyrian script and language. These were part of 
the royal archives of Amenophis III and Amenophis IV, whose 
date seems to be the second-half of the 15th century, B.C. 
These tablets were sent to the Pharaohs, in part by kings and in 
part by persons of lower rank. The kings are those of Babylon, 
Assyria, Mitanni and Alashia. The correspondence relates to 
intermarriage, the transmission of gifts and greetings, the estab- 
lishment of commercial treaties, the punishment of offenders, 
etc., and may be called “diplomatic” and international, but with 
a strong mixture of the personal element. A draft or copy of 
one of the letters from the Pharaoh to the king of Babylon was 
also found. That the rulers of Western Asia and of Egypt were 
in such continuous, friendly correspondence is a new and very 
interesting fact. But that the correspondence should be con- 
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ducted in the Babylonian language and script, is still more 
remarkable and significant. 

Two of the tablets contain portions of mythological poems, 
either from Babylon or Assyria, a fact which shows that the 
Egyptians felt an interest in the intellectual products of their 
eastern friends. This may not be without importance when we 


TABLET FROM TEL-EL-AMARNA, B. C. 1450 


See pages 432-3 


inquire at what date the Babylonian material of Genesis I-11 
found its way to Canaan. 

Another group of tablets, by far the larger portion, is of the 
nature of reports from Egyptian officials or vassals stationed in 
Asia, especially in the countries bordering the Mediterranean. 
Some of them come from the Pheenician cities Beirut, Tyre, 
Sidon, and others from various cities of Palestine proper, notably 
from Jerusalem. These reports throw a welcome light on con- 
temporary political and social conditions in Palestine. To give 
a detailed account of them does not, however, fall within the 
scope of this paper. The. reader must be referred to such works 
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as Evetts’ Mew Light on the Bible and the Holy Land, or McCurdy’s 
History, Prophecy and the Monuments. 

The bearings of this great discovery, however, on Babylonian 
and Palestinian history must be pointed out. The extensive use 
of the Babylonian language for diplomatic purposes in such early 
times is startling. If it had been asserted before the discovery 
of the proof, the assertion would have been considered most 
improbable. How is this use of the language to be explained? 
One might view it as the natural result of commercial necessity. 
Babylonian traders would naturally keep their records in their 
native language. The peoples with whom or among whom they 
traded might be obliged to employ the same language in com- 
municating with their Babylonian correspondents. Thus there 
might come to exist a class of Babylonian scribes in the various 
countries which had dealings with Babylon. And the commer- 
cial use of the language might develop into the diplomatic. 

Far more plausible, however, is the explanation that the 
diplomatic use of the language is the reflection of political events. 
We have seen that Sargon, Amraphel, and Ammisatana warred 
against the West. The governors whom they appointed over 
conquered provinces must have been accustomed to send home 
regular reports, as we know was done in later Assyrian times. 
These governors must likewise have had their agents or sub- 
officers who regularly reported to them the state of affairs in 
the large cities and towns of the province. Thus there would 
arise a class of Babylonian scribes throughout the subject region. 
Foreign youths likewise may have gone up to Babylon as stu- 
dents, or Babylonian schools may have been established in the 
West, where this language was taught to those who were going 
to enter the diplomatic or the civil service. Even countries 
which were not subject to Babylon but were in alliance with her 
found communication in the Babylonian language the simplest 
method, and maintained a class of native or foreign scribes for 
this purpose. 

Thus, in a natural, political way the Babylonian language 
and culture gained a firm hold over western Asia. How much 
time was required for this can only be conjectured. A half cen- 
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tury might suffice. But the occupation may have extended over 
several centuries, 


FRAGMENT OF A WHITE MARBLE SLAB FROM ABU HABBA 
Date not later than 2400 B. C. Original in Constantinople 


It is evident that not long before the period of the El-Amarna 
correspondence great political changes had taken place. By 
conquest Egypt had become the possessor of Palestine. But 
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the Babylonian culture maintained its hold, and the couriers who 
formerly went to Babylon bearing their reports written on clay 
tablets, now went to Egypt on the same mission. We can thus 
understand the remarkable fact that Palestinian vassals should 
write to their Egyptian lords in a language which was the ver- 
nacular of neither party. How long this continued after the 
El-Amarna times we have not yet the means of ascertaining. 

Have we in the Old Testament any reminiscences of this 
relation of Palestine to Babylon? In answer we may say, in 
general, that the picture given in Genesis (12-50) of migrations 
and intercourse among the peoples is drawn by writers who had 
knowledge of these early times, whether that knowledge was 
derived from written or from oral sources. In particular, Gen. 
14, which has been a great crux, becomes a most precious frag- 
ment of antiquity. Furthermore, the social and political condi- 
tions in Palestine, when the Hebrew occupation began (Joshua, 
Judges), especially the relation to one another of the native 
tribes, are not essentially different from the conditions revealed 
by the El-Amarna correspondence. The ‘ Babylonish mantle” 
or “mantle of Shinar” (Josh. 7:21)need not be ‘a skilfully 
wrought mantle in the Babylonian style,” but is more likely a 
mantle made at Babylon, which had come by commerce to the 
distant Palestine. The prostration of oneself seven times before a 
superior (Gen. 33:3), an isolated fact in the Old Testament, was 
the rule in the El-Amarna times, and one of the standing for- 
mule in the tablets addressed to the Pharaohs is, ‘‘ Before the 
king my lord I prostrate myself seven times,” or ‘seven and 
seven times.” In regard to the material of Genesis I-11, which 
bears such evident marks of a Babylonian source, much of it 
may have come to Palestine during the period when Egyptian 
kings were interested in Babylonian poetry, unless, indeed, it 
came with still earlier wanderings from ‘Ur of the Chaldees.”’ 
So suggestive, indeed, is the El-Amarna discovery for the early 
relations of Babylon to Palestine that the great discoveries still 
in store for us can hardly excite surprise. 

After this time follows a long period of darkness concerning 
these relations. It is probable that those of a political nature 
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were for a time entirely interrupted, and that only those of 
commerce continued to exist. But after some three centuries, 
the Babylonian king Nebuchadrezzar I (c. 1120 B.C.) styles 
himself, among his other military titles, “Conqueror of the land 
of the Amurni,” i. e., of the Amorites (‘Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology,” vi, 152). But whether this 
conquest was confined to the northern region, or whether it also 
took in that portion of the Amorite territory in which the 
Hebrews had now settled, remains uncertain. 

Following this comes apparently another cessation of relations. ’ 
We can, perhaps, see a sufficient explanation of this in the native 
Babylonian-Assyrian history. The rise of Assyria to the position 
of rival of Babylon, and the frequent wars between the two con- 
testants put a natural check on .distant campaigns. Further- 
more, the existence of a strong Hittite power on the upper 
Euphrates acted as a breakwater to the Assyrian floods. When 
this breakwater was finally swept away, so that Palestine could 
be deluged from the east, we have already passed beyond the 
date of the great rupture in Israelitish politics. 

Of the Assyrian kings before. the Shalmaneser of Jehu’s 
time, we read that Tiglathpileser (c. 1120-1100 B.C.) hunted 
elephants in the land of Mitanni, but that he or any other king 
of Assyria or Babylon had direct political relations with Palestine 
between c. 1120 and 930 B.C. we have no evidence. At the same 
time, our ignorance justifies us neither in affirming nor in deny- 
ing such relations. While holding them to be improbable, for 
the reasons given above, the only justifiable attitude is one of 
open-mindedness and expectancy. 

In the preceding sketch attention has been confined to those 
epochs and events in Babylonian-Assyrian history which have to 
do directly or indirectly with Palestine. No effort has been 
made to give a general view of this history apart from such rela- 
tions. For such a view the space allotted for this paper is 
inadequate. 
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THE NILE VALLEY AT ASSUAN ; ‘ 
The Island of Elephantine is in the distance. On the left are the western cafion walls. In the foreground is a camp of British troops 


See page 439 From a photograph by Bonfils 
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SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN: HISTORY WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO PALESTINE DOWN TO 
ABOUT B. C. 


By JAMES HENRY BREASTED, 
The University of Chicago. 


Geography and Chronology.— The Old Empire — The First Interim.—- 
Rise of the Middle Empire; the Feudal state-— The Second Interim.— The 
Hyksos.— The rise of the new Empire; the Military state; the conquest of 
Palestine, Syria, and Nubia; reform of Amenhotep IV, loss of the Asiatic 
provinces; wars of Ramses II; Libyan invasions ; Southern movement of the 
Northern peoples.— Rise of the Priests and Mercenaries; Permanent over- 
throw of the native Pharaohs. : 

THE limited space to which this article must be confined will 
permit no more that the meagerest outline of the career of that 
great people who were so long an influential factor in the history 
of Palestine, not to say the dominating power of the whole East 
for many centuries. Numerous prefatory questions of great 
interest must therefore be waived. A word as to the scene of 
our sketch, however, cannot be dispensed with. Egypt is divided 
naturally, as it once was politically, into two great parts: a 
southern and a northern. The southern is simply a great cafion 
450 miles long and averaging ten miles in width, with walls 
generally but a few hundred feet high. The river which origi- 
nally filled this cafion has now shrunk away into the center, and 
the space between its banks and the cajion walls has been covered 
with a rich deposit of soil by the inundation (see p. 440), form- 
ing what we of the West would call ‘river bottoms.” These 
are still flooded by the annual inundation. The cafion walls (see 
p- 438) are flanked on the west by the Sahara, on the east by 
the African extension of the desert of Arabia. The narrow 
strip of fertile land thus hemmed in by the rock walls and cut 
off at the south by the granite barrier of the first cataract, con- 
tains less than 5000 square miles. 

439 
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The second or northern division of Egypt is the delta, once 
a large bay which the river, pouring in its annual deposit of soil, 
has transformed into a great triangle of fertile bottom, a little 
over a hundred miles on each side,’ and containing somewhat 
over 5000 square miles. The total area of Egypt is therefore a 


THE INUNDATION 
From a photograph by Bonfils 


little over 10,000 square miles, or about that of Vermont and 
Rhode Island combined. Within these narrow limits the Nile- 
dwellers developed their marvelous civilization. 

We would gladly, if it were possible, pass by the question of 
chronology; the large margin of uncertainty makes any scheme 
very unsatisfactory. The history of Egypt falls naturally into 
three distinct periods, called according to their age: the old, 


* The two river sides are approximately 100 miles each; the coast line is about 120 
miles. 
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the middle, and the new empire; each of the earlier two being 
separated from the others and from us by periods of great 
obscurity and uncertain length. It is these which make it impos- 
sible to offer even approximately correct dates for the two older 
periods. The safest method (that of Meyer and Erman) is to 
adopt the /atest possible termini ad quem, recollecting that in the 
case of the old empire they may be too late by half a millennium, 
and by several centuries in the case of the middle empire; the 
new empire will not be more than a generation or two in the 
wrong. This method gives the following table : 


Dynasties IV and V, not later than 2830 to 2530 B.C.) 


Dynasty not later than 2530 B.C. on. 
Dynasty XII, not later than 2130 to 1930 B.C. ’ . 
Dynasty XIII, not later than 1930 B.C. on. Miaaie: Empioe. 
Dynasty XVIII, about 1600 to 1400 B.C. : | 

Dynasty XIX, about 1400 to 1200 B.C. " 

Dynasty XX, about 1200 to 1100 B.C. New Empire. 
Dynasty XXI, about 1100 to 950 B.C. | 

Dynasty XXII, about 950 B.C. on. J 


According to the entirely gratuitous but convenient dynastic 
division of Manetho, it will be seen that the old empire begins with 
the IVth dynasty, dynasties I to III being practically a blank 
(but see cut, p. 407); but the beginning of the Ist dynasty must, at 
the latest, have reached far back into the fourth millennium B.C. 
Following the old empire is a period (dynasties VII to XI) 
almost equally uncertain, while between the middle and the new 
empire is another obscure interim (dynasties XIV to XVII). 
Different estimates of these uncertain intervals have been the 
occasion of the absurdly discrepant chronologies of Egypt in 
the different histories. 

The old empire offers the oldest historical example of a 
developed civilization, which is in any measure known to us. 
Even granting that Mesopotamian culture is older, it presents for 
the period of the old empire only an isolated date or two, with 
here and there a royal name. But to the existence of the great- 
est kings of the old empire, their pyramids still bear vivid wit- 
ness; and often too these royal tombs are surrounded by a silent 
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city of mastabas,* whose walls acquaint us not merely with the 
names, but in graphic bas-relief also with the occupations, pas- 
times and daily life of a whole generation of grandees, who 
formed the court about the Pharaoh in life, and in death now 
sleep beside him. Hewn in granite, 
limestone or diorite, their faces are 
familiar to us, and even the flesh and 
oS blood features of one of these antique 
® | Pharaohs of the old empire has sur- 
P| vived to look into our faces across 
nearly fifty centuries. 

The political organization of this 
most ancient of all empires, for a 
knowledge of which we of this time 
are indebted almost solely to Erman, 
lis was that of a strongly centralized 

state, all the power of which was 

°F focused in the person of the Pharaoh. 

(Sixth Dynasty) Now in the Museum was a Beamtenstaat,” a function- 

iene ary state, administered by officials (see 

Pp. 443) who lived at the court directly 

under the monarch’s eyes. There is no better evidence of this 

strong centralization than the magnates’ tombs surrounding that 
of the Pharaoh. 

Socially there seem to have been but two classes, the noble 
and the serf, but it is difficult to think that the magnificent art 
of the old empire, which was never later surpassed, or that its 
marvelous mastery in mechanics, could have developed or sub- 
sisted without a class of free craftsmen. 

It is far easier to draw a picture of the /ife of these earlier 
dynasties than to trace their Azstory. Purely monumental mate- 
rials are often eloquent witnesses of power and splendor, but 
give us little of that succession of conditions and events which 
form history. Imagine an attempt to trace the history of Greece 
solely from its surviving monuments; much of the temper of the 
Greek people might have found expression there, but little of 


* Masonry tombs. 


From a photograph by Brugsch 
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the course of events which marked their political history. So 
in the IVth dynasty, its rapid rise is evident from the enormous 
size of the Gizeh pyramids (frontispiece), but of the deeds of 
their builders we know little. The seat of power at this time was 
on the lower river, just above the 
forks of the delta on the west 
shore, in the vicinity of later Mem- 
phis. Snefru, the first king of the 
dynasty, conducted mining opera- 
tions in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and scattered the marauding Bed- 
ouin to save his works from their A SCARAB 
this feat, he had a tablet of vic- Sacred beetle of blue glazed steatite, bearing 


on the obverse the inscription: ‘‘ Magnate of 
tory engraved upon the walls of the South, Senebtefi,” being the title and name 


his successors carried on similar 

works, the earliest instances of contact with Asia. The three cen- 
turies during which the IVth and Vth dynasties ruled, early show a 
steady decline of power, parallel with the decreasing size of the 
pyramids (see p. 409), until in the VIth dynasty, it is evident that 
the central power is disintegrating. The Pharaoh is no longer 
able to hold his nobles in check; they now no longer build their 
tombs alongside that of the king, but are buried on their own 
ancestral estates, where they have doubtless resided, rather than 
at court as before. 


A court favorite of this time named Una has left us in his | 


biography an account of how he led a body of Egyptian troops 
into the peninsula of Sinai, where he five times routed the enemy. 
After this he brought his army in vessels by sea, on an expedi- 
tion, as he says, ‘north of the land of the sand-dwellers.’’* 
This, of course, means penetrating further northward into Asia 
along the Mediterranean coast. It is possible, even probable, 
that Palestine was reached, for he speaks of attaining the “further 


* That the Egyptians of this time also made defensive provision against incursions 
across the isthmus by these nomads, is probable, for the pyramid texts always write the 
names of the bitter lakes on the isthmus with a wad// as the determinative. 
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highlands,” but few details further than the defeat of the 
enemy are given. With the exception of a few collisions 
with the negroes, a voyage to Punt (south end of the Red Sea) 
and the remarkable expedition of the nobleman, Hri-khuf into 
the Soudan, the above are the only achievements of the old 
empire outside of Egypt, so far as we know them. They show 
the totally unwarlike character, as well as the isolation, of Egypt 
at thistime. But this isolation may be only apparent, and due to 
the meagerness of our material. Such loan words as qemah 
(Hebrew ap) “flour,” or ’adm (D7N) a kind of red fabric, 
both common at this time, would indicate a measure of acquaint- 
ance with Semitic products and peoples. 

Having ruled possibly 150 years, the VIth dynasty sank 
gradually into obscurity; with it fell the old empire, leaving 
as its witnesses, the irregular line of pyramids, which stretch 
for forty miles along the margin of the desert, on the west side 
of the Nile, from the apex of the delta southward to Medum. 

From the fall of the VIth to the rise of the XIIth dynasty 
our sources are too meager to show us more than the state of 
internal confusion, into which the growing independence of the 
Vith dynasty nobles had thrown the nation.’ In the XIth 
dynasty it is possible to trace the transition from the preceding 
chaos to the orderly government of the middle empire, estab- 
lished by the rise of a Theban family. 

The political organization of the middle empire which begins 
with the XIIth dynasty, was essentially that of a feudal state; 
it shows that during the obscure period, which preceded, the 
nobles have won a large degree of independence, the beginnings 
of which we have already seen in the VIth dynasty. Social 
conditions have not materially changed since the old empire. 
The seat of power was not at Thebes, as is usually stated, but 
far down the river some forty miles above Memphis, in or near 
the Fayum basin.? 

* This disorder may also have been partially due to foreign invasion. The strange 
race discovered by Mr. Petrie in the winter of 1894-5, was apparently in Egypt at this 


time, and may be connected with the decline of Egyptian power. A fine collection of 
their pottery is in Haskell Museum. 


? Though the royal line was evidently of Theban origin. 
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The Amenemhets and the Usertesens, the powerful monarchs 
of the XIIth dynasty, ruled with a sagacity and firmness which 
maintained their family for 200 years upon the throne. This is 
the classic period of Egyptian history; the system of writing 
for the first time attains a consistent regularity and ‘literature 
flourishes. 


UNIDENTIFIED STONE PYRAMID OF THE DASHUR GROUP 


See p. 446 Desert patrol in the foreground From a photograph by Bonfils 


At home, the greatest achievements of these kings were the 
enormous hydraulic works for recovering a portion of the flooded 
basin of the Fayum (Lake Moeris); at the same place Amenem- 
het III built the vast structure known as the labyrinth. Abroad, 
Usertesen III accomplished the first permanent extension of the 
empire by capturing Nubia, pushing the frontier to a point above 
the second cataract, and establishing there two fortresses com- 
manding the river. This province he then connected with Egypt 
by a canal at the first cataract. No military enterprises seem to 
have been attempted in the East, save the usual defense of the 
mines in the peninsula of Sinai; somewhere on the eastern fron- 
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tier was a great fortification against the barbarians, which, per- 
haps, existed in the old empire (see p. 443 note). 

Diplomatic relations, however, were maintained with the petty 
states in neighboring Asia, for the papyrus of Sinuhe, an Egyp- 
tian fugitive in Palestine, represents him as saying, ‘‘The mes- 
sengers north and south to the court’ tarried with me;” again 
the Prince of Tennu says to him, “Thou art happy with me, 
thou hearest the tongue of Egypt.”’ The presence of Egyptians 
in Palestine at this remote period is therefore assured. On the 
other hand, the paintings in the Benihasan tombs show us, that 
at this same period, Asiatics in Egypt were not an uncommon sight; 
for here men of Semitic blood appear among the native troops 
of the district ; whether permanently or on some special occasion 
is questionable. The well-known scene of the thirty-seven 
Semites, led by their shech “Absha,” and presenting the Prince 
Khnum-hotep with a gift of kohl (eye cosmetic), proves how 
open was Egypt of this time to the entrance of such foreigners.” 

' The kings of the XIIth dynasty have left us their pyramids 
at the mouth of the Fayum, at Lisht, and at Dashur; all but two 
of those at the last mentioned place were opened during the 
winters of 1893-4 and 1894-5 (see p. 405). Under their suc- 
cessors of the XIIIth dynasty, the power of the Pharaohs is 
again on the decline, resulting finally in the second great period 
of uncertainty. Passing over the obscurities of the period, all 
that we certainly know is, that for a few generations before its 
close, we find the country in the power of foreigners, usually 
called the Hyksos, who took possession of the delta and the 
valley for an uncertain distance up the river. This fact shows 
that they came from the north; their subsequent retreat into 
Asia would indicate their Asiatic origin; the name given them 
by Josephus (Hyksos), especially the name by which they are 

*The word is used only of the court of the Pharaohs. Sinuhe was at this time 
living in Qedem, not Edom, as stated by Sayce (in Criticism and Monuments, p. 266), 


who takes his Egyptian sources at secondhand from old translations. ‘This is an error 
which was corrected more than ten years ago (ERMAN, -Zgyften, p. 495). 

?The application of this scene to Abraham’s entrance into Egypt is simple 
absurdity. In a general way, however, it corroborates the narrative of his friendly 
reception there. 
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called on the monuments (‘amu), and finally their observable 
influence on Egypt would indicate a Semitic race. 

Against these usurpers the princes of Thebes finally waged a 
war of independence, which was brought to a successful issue by 
Ahmose, the founder and first king of the XVIIIth dynasty. 


PART OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL LIST OF DHUTMOSE III 


A Pylon at Karnak containing the names of places in Asia conquered by him. No. 8 in the fourth 
row is the name “ Joseph-el,’’ and No. 8 in the fifth row is ‘‘ Jacob-el ’’ (Mariette, Karnak, 
pays du nord. [ere Liste, Nos, 78 and roz.) - 


See p. 449 From a photograph by Bonfils 


He drove the enemy from their final stronghold, Avaris, some- 
where in the northeastern delta, and pursued them into southern 
Palestine as far as Sharuhen (Joshua 19:6). With the return of 
Ahmose and the reorganization of the state which we call the 
new empire, we see it emerging under a new form. It is nowa 
great military state, as has been well said, not unlike that of 
Napoleon I, and made so by the wars with the Hyksos, who 
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taught the Egyptians warfare and brought the horse for the first 
time into Egypt. During this struggle the local barons of the 
middle empire have disappeared ; the nobles are no longer local 
proprietors, but simply hold rank in the Pharaoh’s service; the 
Pharaoh personally owns the land.* 
For the first time there is a great 
standing army, into which we see 
Egyptian gentlemen entering as pro- 
fessional soldiers, and from now on 
the soldier is the most prominent fig- 
ure in political life. Side by side 
with him, for the first time also asa 
power in the state, now stands the 
priest. Soldier and priest, therefore, 
replace the barons of the middle and 
the functionaries of the old empire. 
From Thebes, now just beginning 
DHUTMOSE III its career of splendor, the great mili- 
(Eighteenth Dynasty) Now in the tary monarchs of the XVIIIth dy- 
ee nasty went forth to cross the isthmus 
and conquer Palestine and Syria, or to 
pass up the river into Nubia and push the southern frontier of 
Egypt above the third cataract. Both these enterprises were suc- 
cessfully accomplished by Dhutmose (Thothmes) I, grandson of 
Ahmose. But he did not live to organize his Asiatic conquests 
into provinces of his empire. The succession of his daughter, 
Hatshepsowet? interrupted the course of foreign conquest, for 
this remarkable queen was not given to war and neglected the 
empire abroad. Her greatest feat was the successful dispatch 
of a fleet to Punt on the southern Red Sea. Meantime the 
Asiatics fell away. Some twenty years after the death of Dhut- 
mose I, Egyptian conquest in Asia is resumed by his son Dhut- 
mose III, who succeeds his sister, Hat-shepsowet. In no less 
than fifteen great campaigns he subdued all Palestine and Syria 


From a photograph by Brugsch 


? This is clear in the XIXth dynasty, and is to be inferred also for the XVIIIth; in 
Genesis we have the Pharaoh’s ownership of the land, attributed to the skill of Joseph. 


?She apparently overthrew her brother Dhutmose II. 
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(see p. 447); he planted a tablet of victory alongside that of his 
father on the banks of the Euphrates, he organized the con- 
quered districts into provinces, built forts, established garrisons, 
appointed governors, and when he died after a reign of fifty- 


four years, he was regularly 
receiving tribute from the 
uttermost parts of a vast 
empire extending from the 
upper Euphrates to the third 
cataract of the Nile. Ail 
that honor which we, fol- 
lowing classic tradition have 
accorded Ramses II, belongs 
to Dhutmose III as the great- 
est military genius of early 
oriental history. 

This position of power 
and splendor, the influx of 
untold wealth, the sudden 
mingling with the life and 
culture of Asiatic peoples, 
reacted powerfully upon 
Egypt, as well in political as 
in social and industrial life, 
producing after the reign of 
Dhutmose III the most 
profound and far reaching 
changes. During the XVIII 
dynasty, up to the time of 
Dhutmose III, social con- 
ditions were not radically 
different from those of the 
middle empire, so that there 
is more of change in this 
particular, in and immedi- 


SCARAB OF AMENHOTEP III 
(Art Institute of Chicago, No. 1446) 


One of a series of scarabs issued by this king, com- 
memorating ten years of successful hunting. There 
are many in the European museums; the above is one 
of a triplicate in the Art Institute and now pub- 
lished for the first time. The inscription reads: ‘‘ Liv- 
ing Horus, mighty bull, shining in truth; Uniter of 
the Two Lands, Establisher of Laws, who quiets the 
Two Lands; Golden (?) Horus, mighty in strength, 
smiting the Asiatics; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Nib-ma’-Re’; Son of Re’, Amenhotep, Sovereign of 
Thebes, who gives life. The Royal Wife, Tey, who 
liveth. Statement of lions which his majesty brought 
down with his own arrow, from year one to year ten: 
savage lions, 102.””_ (Some have 110, ¢.g., Louvre No. 
580.) Similar inscribed scarabs were issued by the 
same king on two other occasions: one commemorating 
the completion of an artificial lake constructed for his 
queen, Tey; the other on his marriage to an Asiatic 
princess named Giluchipa. (See p. 450.) 


ately following his reign, than during the entire interim from 


the middle to the new empire. 


Among many of these changes 
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we notice the vast influx of foreign captives, taken especially 
in the Asiatic wars. They were utilized particularly in the 
kings’ buildings, and in just such a manner as the Hebrews were 
employed. In the tomb paintings the Semite may occasionally 
be iecognized. In gen- 
eral all those changes 
which affect a people of 
simple habits, when sud- 
denly raised to a posi- 
tion of great power, are 
now observable. Asi- 
atic princesses for three 
traceable generations 
and probably longer are 
given in marriage to the 
Pharaoh by their royal 
fathers (see cut page 
449). Inthe industrial 
and esthetic arts, in 
language, in costume, 
in religion, in pastimes, 
in war Egypt is now 
strongly tinctured by 
Semitic Asia. Even 
far off Mycene, too, is 
present in pottery and 
metal work. 


HEAD OF AMENHOTEP IV Under the two im- 
From a photograph by Harrison 


Artist’s study on limestone block ; original in Haskell Museum, mediate successors of 
found by the writer at E] Amarna, ’95 (see p. 451). Dhutmose III his vast 


conquests in Asia were maintained with vigilance, followed by 
some relaxation under Amenhotep III (see p. 449). 

Among the sudden developments of the early new empire, 
was a striking and abnormal growth in religious beliefs, especially. 
those concerning the hereafter. It was this movement, which 
created many, if not the bulk, of those magical formulz, which 
when united, form our so-called ‘‘Book of the Dead.” This is 
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simply a collection of magical texts to be recited by the deceased 
for the purpose of procuring him certain advantages in the here- 
after. The more of such formule there were, the more might 
the deceased procure; this is in general the motive for multiply- 
ing such texts. There was no 


possible lack, no conceivable 
dilemma, which might not be Gite) 
met, no blessing which might i 


not be secured for the de- 
ceased by thus manufacturing SNS Ad 
the proper spell; a large and del.JKS. *wroooe” 
finally stereotyped collection of porrery RING WITH NAME OF AMEN- 
such texts written on papyrus senna 

was therefore placed in each From Haskell ee published for the 
tomb. Hence our many ‘ 

copies of the so-called “Book of the Dead.”* With the 
increase of these formule came also the multiplication of the 
gods and demons, to whom they were directed and who 
obeyed them as a puppet is manipulated by a string. Buta 
quite contrary tendency had also long existed,—a tendency 
which saw in the innumerable gods of Egypt, only many names 
and forms for one great god. Provoked by the rising power of 
the Theban Amon, Amenhotep IV, the most interesting figure 
in the history of Egypt, gave this tendency practical and polit- 
ical expression; he suppressed the worship of all the traditional 
gods, especially that of Amon, whose name he erased from end 
to end of his empire; he changed his own name, which con- 
tained that of Amon, to Ikh-en-Aten (“Brilliance of the Sun’); 
he removed his capital from Thebes to the plain of Tel-el- 
Amarna and established the sole worship of one god, the sun, 
under the name ‘“‘Aten.”” The new faith was simply a resort to 
nature and to nature’s god, who is now recognized as one. The 
surviving hymns containing all we know of it, delight in reiter- 
ated examples of his creative power, as seen in plants, animals, 


*The popular misconception, which sees in the “Book of the Dead,” the 
“Bible of the ancient Egyptians,” will doubtless be perpetuated by the recént trans- 
lations. 
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and men or the great world itself, and then of his benevolent 
sustenance of all he has created. But it is not ethical; there is 
no hint that the recognition of a great beneficent purpose carries 
with it morality and righteousness in the character of god, or 
the demand for these in the character of men. Nevertheless 


THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED TOMB OF AMENHOTEP IV 


In a lonely wady twelve miles back of Tel-el-Amarna From a photograph by Breasted 


the entire movement was far in advance of the age. Amenhotep 
reigned seventeen years and died leaving no son; with him per- 
ished the great movement, which solely by his own personal 
power he had sustained against the tremendous inertia of imme- 
morial tradition. The Amonite priests wreaked vengeance upon 
the body, the tomb, the temple (see p. 453) and city of the 
hated idealist, and reéstablished the traditional religion. 

The Amarna letters afford us a vivid picture of the provin- 
cial administration of this period, and of the plotting and coun- 
terplotting of the petty, semi-independent Palestinian rulers, each 
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for preference with the home government over his fellows. But 
the far-reaching disturbances accompanying the reform of Amen- 
hotep IV weakened the foreign administration and the Asiatic 
provinces revolted. Neither could the royal house withstand 
the shock and the XVIIIth dynasty fell. 


‘3 


KARNAK, PYLON OF HOR-EM-HEB 


Southern Pylons at Karnak; the one in the distance is constructed of blocks taken from some demolished 
building of Amenhotep IV 


With the rise of the XIXth dynasty new conditions con- 
fronted the Pharaohs in Asia. The Hittites, foemen fully equal 
to the contest with Egypt for the possession of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces, had meantime pressed into Syria from Asia Minor and 
advancing up the Orontes had occupied the country between 
the Lebanons as far south as its upper waters. Thus Seti I, 
after receiving the ready submission of Palestine, was able to 
push no further than a little northward of Carmel, gaining the 
southern coast of Phoenicia. His son Ramses II, after continuous 
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war for nearly twenty years, fails to break the power of the 
stubborn Hittites or to wrench from them the northern con- 
quests of Dhutmose III. He therefore concludes a peace with 
them on equal terms (see p. 455), having permanently advanced 
his northern boundaries very little beyond those of his father 
Seti I. The Egyptian province in Asia is now essentially 
within the limits of Palestine with the addition of the Phceni- 
cian coast cities as far north as Beirut. The enormously long 
reign of Ramses II (sixty-seven years) and the astonishing 
number of his great buildings made him the ideal Pharaoh in 
the eyes of later generations, especially in the classic world. 
Even if there were not other evidence in favor of the’ same 
conclusion, it is probable that he was in the mind of the writer, 
who could speak of the oppressor of the Israelites as merely 
“Pharaoh.” But since the indications now are that he was the 
builder of Pithom (Ex. 1:11) the identification is tolerably cer- 
tain. 

Under the successors of Ramses II the empire, hard beset by 
Libyan invasion, again sank into weakness and confusion, result- 
ing in the fall of the dynasty, and an anarchy in which even a 
foreigner might temporarily seize the throne. The majority of 
those who have guessed at the Pharaoh of the Exodus, have hit 
upon this period of weakness for the event, and the son of 
Ramses II as the man. It would be of little use to the reader 
to add another to these conjectures. The first mention of the 
Israelites on an Egyptian monument occurs in a great inscrip- 
tion from the fifth year of Merenptah just discovered by Mr. 
Petrie at Thebes. Among other conquered Asiatic peoples, 
Merenptah mentions Israel, saying, ‘The people of Ysiraal is 
spoiled, it hath no seed.” Whether this vague statement is 
mere boasting or not (and it most probably is), it shows that 
there were Israelites in Palestine in the fifth year of Merenptah. 
Whether or not these Israelites were fugitives from Egypt does 
not appear and the Pharaoh of the Exodus is still uncertain." Be 


* The certainty of Sayce on this subject (Criticism and the Monuments, p. 237) is 
not shared by many students of the monuments, and is in danger of misleading the 
layman. The only evidence connecting the oppression with the XIXth dynasty is 
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it noted, however, that whenever the Exodus may have occurred, 
at any time between 1550 and 1100 B.C., the Hebrews found 
Palestine an Egyptian province. 

Egypt is now irretrievably on the decline, and the rise of 
this or that family into power is but a local incident in her 


TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN RAMSES II AND THE HITTITES ON THE TEMPLE 
WALL AT KARNAK 


From a photograph by Breasted 


decay. The advent of the XXth dynasty under Ramses III was 
therefore but a deceptive rally. This king, who in every way 
imitated Ramses II, succeeded in turning back the tide of Libyan 
invasion, already serious at the close of the XIXth dynasty. He 
was noticeably successful in maintaining his Asiatic frontier at 
essentially the same limits as those of Ramses II, and this 


the city name Pithom (Ex. 1:11); for connecting the exodus with Egyptian history 
chronologically, the monuments had up to the date of Mr. Petrie’s discovery offered 
nothing. See Contemporary Review for May, 1896. 
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MUMMY OF RAMSES 


II (see page 454) 


against an inpouring horde 
of barbarians* from the 
north, who advanced 
southward by sea and 
land. But his is an empty 
prosperity; affairs at home 
are in the worst possible 
condition. From the fall 
of the XIXth dynasty, the 
internal history of Egypt 
is but the story of the 
overthrow of the native 
Pharaohs and the usurpa- 
tion of the throne, first by 
the priests of Amon, and 
then by foreign mercen- 
aries. The office of the 
priest and soldier, the 
strength of the state in the 
early new empire is now 
perverted to the destruc- 
tion of the ancient nation. 
Ramses XII, the ninth of 
the feeble Ramessides who 
followed Ramses III was 
quietly set aside by the 
high priest of Amon at 
Thebes, Hri-Hor. The 
priests did not long suc- 
ceed in retaining royal 


* Some of these peoples, either 
at this time or shortly after, ad- 
vanced southward and settled on 
the coast just north of the Egyptian 
frontier to become the Philistines 
of Israelitish history. The Hittites 
seem by this time to have lost their 
aggressiveness. 
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honors, for a Tanitic family (dynasty XXI) arose in the delta, 
who forced them from the throne and reconciled the priestly 
party by themselves assuming the high priesthood of Amon. This 
overthrow of the Ramessides of the XXth dynasty could not 
have occurred much later than 
1100. It lost Palestine to Egypt 
and permitted the rise of the 
Israelitish monarchy during the 
eleventh and tenth centuries, in 
a region which for about 500 
years had been an Egyptian 
province. 

From very early times the Obverse Reverse 
Egyptians, naturally unwarlike, SEAL OF THE GRAND VIZIER OF 
had received Libyan mer¢enaries 

° Funereal pottery bead of the grand vizier 
among their troops. From the of Ramses II. Obverse: Governor of the 
rise of the X1Xth dynasty on- td ms Vizier,” Pa-Re’-hotep, deceased. 

everse: the vizier doing reverence before the 
ward the native forces were more _ name of Ramses II. From the collection of 
and more inclined to relinquish DA‘ Institue of Chicago; published for the 
the sword to these foreigners, 
who increase in numbers with every subsequent reign. The vic- 
tories of Ramses III were for the most part due to them. About 
950, when the power of the native Pharaohs was at its lowest 
ebb, these powerful military adventurers thrust aside the feeble 
XXIst dynasty and assumed the kingship, forming the XXIId 
dynasty. They are now entirely Egyptianized and reside at 
Bubastis in the delta. The first ruler of the family, Sheshonk 
(biblical Shishak) early planned for the recovery of the ancient 
province of Palestine. Hence it was that he received Jeroboam 
so willingly and seized the opportunity of a division among the 
Israelites (with which it is not impossible he had something to 
do), to reconquer Palestine and plunder Jerusalem (1 Kings 
14:25-26). This attempted reconquest,’ apparently little more 
than a plundering expedition, was not enduring. 


tIt was repeated attempts of a similar nature during the Assyro-Babylonian 
period which resulted so disastrously for Israel and Judah, and formed the foreign 
background for so many utterances of the greater prophets of the time. 
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The rise of Sheshonk closes the career of the native 
Pharaohs and concludes the history of Egypt under native rule. 
From this time on there was ‘‘no more a prince in the land of 
Egypt.” 

The materials from which this sketch is drawn are the fullest 
accessible sources for the geography and civilization of pre- 
Israelitish Palestine; they .contain much more of the greatest 
interest, to which our limited space will not permit even a pass- 
ing reference. The story of the full influence of Egypt upon 
Palestinian civilization lies buried beneath many an unexplored 
tell, which, like that of el-Hesy must yet yield up its secrets to 
the excavator. 
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A SKETCH OF CANAANITISH HISTORY TO ABOUT 
THE YEAR 1000 B.C. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


The sources mostly from without.—Reasons for this.—Origin and move- 
ments of Canaanites.—Canaanites and Amorites.— The Phenician settlements. 
—The Sidonian period.—Canaan under Babylonian and Egyptian influences. 
—Affairs in the fourteenth century.—-The Tyrian period.—FPalestine about 
1200 B.C.—Israel and the Cananites. 

The Canaanitish peoples have left few historical remains from 
which any adequate account of them can be given. Indeed to 
trace their development with anything like continuity is quite 
impossible. But the scattered and imperfect materials which 
they furnish of themselves are enlarged and provided with some- 
thing like a definite background by the more complete and closely 
related historical memorials of the great nations, their neighbors, 
on the Nile and the Euphrates. Without these our task would 
be both wearisome and unprofitable. Wearisome it may even 
now prove to be, but, it is hoped, not altogether, unprofitable. 

The reasons for the comparative backwardness of knowledge 
regarding the history of Syria are not far to seek. (1) Excava- 
tion in Canaanite lands has not been carried on in anything like 
the same measure as in Egypt or Babylonia. (2) The situation 
of this region, its geographical characteristics, its political and 
social environment, were such as to discourage continuity of 
historical development, unity of political life, and hence the 
production and preservation of historical memorials. This fact 
is more fundamental and decisive. The details of the geog- 
raphy of Syria are fully presented, and brilliantly described 
in G. A. Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land. The 
main points are: (@) The mountainous character of the 
country which isolates inhabitants and makes intercourse dif- 
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ficult. (4) The proximity of the Arabian Desert and the open- 
ness of the land on that side. (c) The position between the 
empires of Assyria and Babylonia on the east and Egypt on 
the west. It is easy to see how these characteristics work together 
to make the origination, establishment and permanency of 
national unity difficult, if not impossible. The feeling of race 
connection is soon weakened by local separation; the growing 
civilization is from time to time overwhelmed by nomadic hordes 
from the deserts; and the land, made the battleground and 
regarded as the prize of the empires on either border, cannot find 
the opportunity to develop independent and vigorous institu- 
tions. But where organization and unity in political and social 
life are wanting, there is slight encouragement for kings to make 
memorials, or peoples to preserve the remembrance of that which 
they have been or done. Whatever memorial may be once estab- 
lished is exposed to a variety of vicissitudes in the constantly 
changing fate of the nations, the inroads of new tribes and the 
wars of the great empires. 

At present, therefore, the materials at hand, are of the slight- 
est description, a fact that has an important bearing upon any 
sketch of Canaanitish history. The Canaanites occupied in his- 
toric times, to speak approximately, the lower half of Syria from 
the Lebanons south to thedesert,and from the borders of Arabia 
to the Mediterranean, with an offshoot up the seacoast nearly to 
the mouth of the Orontes. Greek writers gave the names Phoenicia 
to the coast land from Mount Carmel northward, and Palestine 
to the rest of the region. The Egyptians used the term Zehi for 
Pheenicia. Their designation for Palestine varied in different peri- 
ods. The most general term was“ Upper Rutenu”’ which perhaps 
included rather more than Palestine proper on the north and 
excluded the western plain. Another word was Haru which more 
exactly covered the region of Palestine, both highland and coast 
plain. We findalso in the time of the XIXth dynasty Ka-n'-na, i.e. 
Canaan, used in the Egyptian inscriptions to denote Palestine and 
Phoenicia. It is a remarkable fact that the people occupying 
these regions never gave to themselves or their country any com- 
mon name. 
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The problems connected with the origin and movements of 
the Canaanites and their ethnological relations are many and 
difficult. One thing only may be taken as certain, that the 
peoples of the region which has been described spoke essentially 
a common language. Hebrews, Phcenicians, Canaanites, the 
people east of the Jordan, were distinguishable linguistically only 
by dialectical variations from an original basis of Semitic speech. 
But does linguistic affinity argue racial relationship or merely 
historical connection? There have been instances of peoples 
borrowing the language of neighbors or of those into whose land 
they have come. Did both Phcenicians and Hebrews adopt the 
speech of Canaan? Were they of different stock and brought 
by their historic associations into such intimate relation with 
Canaanites as to make this exchange possible? No cogent 
argument has ever been brought forward on behalf of this 
position," while the probabilities are all in favor of the linguistic 
affinity pointing to an original racial unity. 

It is agreed that these Semitic Canaanites came into the land 
of their settlement from the desert of Arabia, the center of 
Semitic migration from prehistoric times. Whether they entered 
from the northeast and were gradually crowded west and south 
by those that followed them, or whether they came up from the 
south and southeast and were pushed northward and westward is 
quite uncertain, with the probabilities slightly in favor of the 
former theory. Classical writers, indeed, tell of the traditions 
that make the Phoenicians come from the “Erythraean sea” or 
the ‘Syrian lake;” but not only are the regions referred to 
indeterminate, the traditions themselves are untrustworthy. 
The movement from the desert over the border was presumably 
gradual and cumulative, until the land was filled. Indeed, Syria 
being open to the desert, a constant movement would keep up 
unless there came to be united strength enough in the land to 
oppose a barrier to the oncoming nomads. Thus, first Palestine 
and then Pheenicia, down to the farthest point and promontory, 
became settled. 


* Professor Sayce in Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, p. 357 £., 
argues in its behalf. 
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But did these Canaanites find peoples not of their blood in 
the land before them? No strong objection lies against this 
hypothesis. It is favored by the various biblical references to 
prehistoric inhabitants, difficult of interpretation as these may be. 
The real problem centers about the question of the relation of 
Canaanites and Amorites. The Hexateuch represents these as 
two peoples dividing the land of Palestine between them on the 
entrance of Israel. _ It is claimed by one class of scholars that 
the two names signify but one people, Amorite being used by 
one writer E, and Canaanite by the other writer J, for the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of the land. Other scholars argue for the 
separate existence of the two peoples, the Canaanites having 
found Amorites before them. Appeal is made to the pictures of 
the different races of Palestine on the Egyptian monuments as 
substantiating this view. The problem is still unsettled. In 
the Egyptian inscriptions of a period preceding the Hebrew 
invasion of Palestine Amor signifies a region just north of 
Palestine, the upper Orontes valley, not a region or people of 
Palestine. The Hittites occupied Amor in the period of the 
XIXth dynasty and the term ceases to appear on the inscrip- 
tions. 

It is quite impossible to determine even approximately the 
date of this Canaanite migration. That it was before the middle 
of the third millennium may be argued from the Pheenician tradi- 
tion preserved by Herodotus’ that the founding of the temple 
and city of Tyre took place about 2750 B.C. But, as Meyer? 
suggests, this tradition may be interpreted merely as preserving 
the date back of which Syrian historical recollections could 
not pass. That the settlement was much earlier than this is 
probable. It is certainly true that historical progress began at a 
very early period among the seacoast peoples. They settled 
the narrow strip between the mountains and the sea, protected 
by the one, and forced by the narrowness of the land to 
venture out upon the other. Headlands jutting out into the sea 
separate the coast into valleys whose inhabitants can communicate 
better by water than by land. Here upon promontories or 

12:44. 2 Geschichte des Altertums, I, § 183. 
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islands the first settlements were planted, chief among which 
were Sidon, Tyre and Byblos. The two former became merchant 
cities of the first rank. Around Byblos gather some of the most 
important religious traditions of the people. All the towns lay 
at about a day’s sail from each other, and many at the foot of 
roads leading up into the interior. There are no harbors on the 
coast which are worth the name. It is evident that no people 
accustomed to ships would have chosen this region for its 
maritime advantages. The Phoenicians are examples of a 
development occasioned by environment. Once having pushed 
forward into this narrow region they are forced onto the water 
and become, in spite of themselves, the sailors and tradesmen 
of the ancient world. The meaning of Sidon—‘“ fishing” port 
—suggests the reason for the earliest essays at navigation and 
the basis of the trade of that city. It may explain also the fact 
that for a long period Sidon held the preéminence among the 
Pheenician settlements, and gave the name to the entire body of 
inhabitants of the coast down to a comparatively late date. The 
Pheenicians are frequently called Sidonians in the Old Testament. 
That Homer and the older portions of the Old Testament 
mention Sidon but not Tyre, has been frequently observed. The 
conclusion has been drawn that Tyre was an offshoot from Sidon, 
and a passage from Justin (18:3, 5) quoted to substantiate it. 
Justin tells of the conquest of Sidon by the king of Askalon, and 
the flight of its inhabitants who therepon founded Tyre. But the 
mention of Tyre on earlier monuments shows that this statement 
is false. It was only about the time of the close of the second 
millennium that Tyre took the commanding place in Phoenician 
affairs and Sidon’s name disappears. The kernel of truth 
in the passage from Justin may be the removal of some of 
Sidon’s inhabitants to Tyre in consequence of internal feud or 
outward attack and the resulting advance of Tyre at the expense 
of her rival. 

Writers are accustomed from this point of view to divide 
Phoenician history into a Sidonian anda Tyrian period. The date 
which separates them would be about 1200 B.C. Long before 
that time had the Phoenicians under Sidon’s leadership made 
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those journeys over the sea which filled their cities with wealth 
and prosperity, and had established their fame as the great 
commercial people of antiquity. It is no exaggeration to place 
the beginnings of these commercial enterprises in the year 2000 
B.C. Creeping around 
the coast of Asia Minor 
or striking boldly across 
to Cyprus and thence to 
the A©gean, their ships 
landed at all points where 
the country was attract- 
ive and opportunities for 
trade were given. Thasos 
with its gold mines and 
Cythera with its mussels 
that yielded the famous 
purple dye were early 
places of Phoenician set- 
tlement in the A®gean 
sea. In such places they 
established trading posts 
or set up factories, where the products of the region were most 
easily accessible. They exchanged for these the more finished 
products of the Orient, the manufactures of Babylonia and 
Egypt. With the wares they brought also the ideas, the civ- 
ilization, of the Oriental world. All worked upon the rudely 
developed West with mighty power. The cities and treasures 
discovered by Schliemann in the ruins of Mycene, Tiryns and 
Troy are the results of the union of Greek genius with Oriental 
culture mediated largely through Phoenician traders. About the 
year 1500 B.C. this intercourse was at its height. 

_ Looking at Phcenician history as a part of Canaanitish history 
and its place in the larger development of the Semitic world, we 
may trace the progress of the Canaanites as they are affected by 
the movements of the two great nations of Babylonia and Egypt. 
The attitude of these peoples toward Syria and Palestine is in 
general clearly apprehended. It was governed by the deter- 
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mination to control the trade routes which ran through these 
regions, and to assert authority over the centers of commerce. 
But we are becoming more clearly aware, as the result of con- 
stant excavation of new sites and decipherment of materials in 
hand, of the details of these relations. As other papers in this 
series have indicated, the Babylonian rulers seem from earliest 
times down to about the year 1800 B.C. to have exercised a 
nominal headship and, at times, a real authority over northern 
Syria at least, if not over Canaan. Sharganisharali (ca. 3800 
B.C.) reached the Mediterranean and sailed to Cyprus, if his 
omen tablet is to be believed. He was followed by others along 
the centuries who claim to have been in these regions or to have 
ruled over them. Gudea (ca. 3000 B.C.) drew materials from 
the west for the building of his temples and palaces. The nota- 
ble expedition alluded to in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, 
while not directly substantiated by the Babylonian monuments 
may very reasonably be regarded as in harmony with the Baby- 
lonian politics. According to it, during the twenty-third century 
B.C., the Elamite king was lord of southeastern Palestine and, 
in order to subdue a rebellion in the rich trading cities of the 
valley of the lower Jordan, advanced with an army into the 
east Jordan region and conquered the cities and their allies. It 
was on his return along the same route through lands presum- 
ably the conquest of the eastern empire that Abram attacked his 
army and recovered the spoil. Ammisatana of the first (?) 
dynasty of Babylon (ca. 2100 B.C.) calls himself king of Martu, 
which has been interpreted as Pheenicia. 

The Babylonian influence exerted through these long spaces 
of time upon the west showed itself in the transplanting of the 
elements of that culture. Art and literature were affected by it. 
The Babylonian religious texts, the gods and the language 
became well known. .Thus light is thrown upon the strange fact 
that the Egyptian dispatches of the fifteenth century were written 
in Babylonian cuneiform characters. Too much stress should 
not be laid on the significance of the fact, since it appears from 
the documents that the scribes who wrote these letters were at 
princely courts, and that their use of the cuneiform is not incon- 
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sistent with a comparatively small knowledge of Babylonian 
among the people at large. Yet, with this allowance made, the 
importance of this discovery is real. Babylonia must have 
pressed her stamp deeply into the structure of Syrian and 
Palestinian life to 
have made her lan- 
guage a means of in- 
tercourse if it be 
merely between dip- 
lomatists of the fif- 
teenth century. © 
With the Hyksos 
rule over Egypt (ca. 
1800 B.C.) the civ- 
ilization of the em- 
pire on the Nile be- 
gins to affect Syria. 
There is, indeed, 
good reason to hold 
that, long before this 
time, Egyptian in- 
fluences were felt in 
Palestine and Phe- 
nicia. It was natural 
for the nomads of 
the desert to pass 
over into the fertile 
region of the Nile, 
and in times of fam- 
ine Egypt was the 
granary of Palestine. 
Under the VIth dy- TABLET OF ASSUR-NATSIR-PAL I. B. C. 1800 
nasty Una records an 
expedition to chas- 
tise the “rebels” living north of the desert, a reference which 
W. Max Miiller* connects with the inhabitants of the south- 


* Asien und Europa, p. 33. 
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west coast of Palestine. This would be the earliest direct 
statement of active interference on the part of Egypt in the 
affairs of Palestine. With the campaigns of the kings of the 
XVIIIth dynasty in Syria the first really detailed information of 
the character and progress of the Canaanite peoples is afforded. 
The discussion of these campaigns must be left to the other 
writers in this series. The lists of towns and districts conquered 
throughout Palestine with the tribute levied upon them would 
lead one to think of the country as densely populated, the city- 
state as a well-established form of government with its king or 
nobility at the head, the social life as rich and varied, the prod- 
ucts of the land and of industry as abundant, and of excellent 
quality, wealth and luxury as characteristic elements of the 
civilization, all these reaching their height in the seacoast cities 
of Phoenicia. 

The Tel-el-Amarna documents from this same dynasty are 
still more enlightening. They reveal the Egyptian method of 
governing the provinces, by recognizing the native princes in 
some cases as vassals and continuing them in their former 
authority, in other cases by appointing an Egyptian governor 
who, with an Egyptian troop, is stationed in the capital city and 
controls the country round about. They show the comparative 
rudeness of the Canaanites of the interior as over against the 
people of the coast or the Egyptians themselves. Their customs 
were just above the savage. The rights of ambassadors were 
but slowly obtaining recognition. Quarrels between these petty 
states, feuds between great lords, fought out with peculiar 
ferocity, are a normal condition. 

Just at that period, indeed, not far from 1450 B.C., Canaanite 
affairs were in particular confusion. New peoples were driving 
down from the north and Palestine was feeling the pressure. 
The Hittites were threatening the Amorite land. Egypt’s 
authority was not equal to the strain. _Wars among the princes 
and even the Egyptian governors became more open and violent. 
The political and social structure was falling to pieces. These 
conditions were alleviated by the loss of the northern provinces 
within the next twenty-four years. The early kings of the - 
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XIXth dynasty found it impossible to hold Syria north of 
Palestine, but their authority over Palestine was so much the 
greater Ramses II seems really to have organized the region 
in a very thorough way, and his sway extended over Pheenicia as 
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well. During his reign there was the closest possible relation 
between Egypt and Canaan, a relation continuing during the 
reign of his son Merenptah, and renewed under Ramses III of 
the XXth dynasty. 

About the beginning of the twelfth century a turning point 
came in the affairs of the Canaanites. The invasion of the 
so-called ‘Sea peoples” had been met and halted by Ramses 
III on the northern border of Palestine and the Phoenician 
coast, perhaps near Carmel. But their scattered remnants added 
one more element of discord which their irresistible onward 
movement had assisted to produce. The Hittites were pressed 
back to the Euphrates. The Egyptian power, stretched to its 
utmost tension under Ramses III, relaxed under his successors. 
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New bodies of people from the west came. Five of these ? 
western tribes settled in the coast plain of southwest Palestine 
and formed the Philistine Pentapolis early in the twelfth century. 
They were few as compared with the Canaanite inhabitants, but 
more warlike. While they ruled the natives by their superior 
military skill, they accepted the civilization of the conquered. 
They were thoroughly Semitized by the time they came into con- 
tact with the Hebrews. It may be that their aggressive move- 
ments brought them first into war with the Phoenician cities. 
It was the king of Askalon, according to the statement of 
Justin already referred to, that conquered Sidon, whose inhabi- 
tants founded Tyre. The traditional era of Tyre began ca. 1197 
B.C.,* and from about this time Sidon gives place to Tyre. The 
Phcenician ships, driven out of the Ai'gean by the Greek reaction, 
seek the western Mediterranean under the leadership of Tyre 
and a new period of glory begins for the merchant cities on the 
narrow coast. Already kings of Tyre are spoken of in the time 
of Merenptah, and that kingdom is being developed which in a 
century or more is to enter into friendly relations with David 
and his son. The word “Tyrian” is now henceforth substituted 
for “Sidonian”’ as identical with Phoenician.” 

At this same turning point the movement of the Hebrews 
is going on which is to result in the Israelite nation. Several 
things are clear with respect to their relations with the Canaan- 
ites: (1) the civilization which they found in the land was one 
much more highly developed than their own and into the inheri- 
tance of which they entered; (2) yet it was a civilization which 
the original possessors were unable to carry further, and which 
in their hands was slowly degenerating, which needed the infu- 
sion of vigorous simple elements such as nomadic Israel could 
give; (3) the work of Israel was to assimilate this civilization 
and transform it into higher things without being harmed by its 
effete and baser parts; (4) the long period of Egyptian domina- 
tion, now past, the confusion of the age just closing, the absence 
of any great power near at hand, gave Israel its opportunity to 
enter, conquer, and organize itself; (5) the rapid advance from 

* Cf. Meyer, GA., I, § 284. 
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nomadism to the organized and brilliant empire of Solomon is 
largely to be explained by the Canaanite framework of political 
and social elements into which Israel came, which was inherited 
and needed not to be painfully and slowly wrought out de novo; 
(6) the victory of the Mosaic faith over the Canaanite nature- 
worship, or rather its assimilation of the best therein, and its con- 
sequent enrichment was the second great step in the formation 
of the Old Testament religion. The history of the Canaanites 
at this point merges into the history of Israel. 
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IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS IN ISRAEL PRIOR 
TO 1000 B. C. 


By IRAM. PRICE, 
The University of Chicago. 


The migrations of the patriarchs.— The settlement in Egypt.— The inde- 
pendence movement.— The religious movement.— The settlement movement.— 
The downgrade movement.— The prophetic movement.— The monarchical 
movement, 

Tue life of a nation as that of an individual falls into epochs. 
The characterization of these epochs will be a sketch of that 
life from its incipiency to its close. This will portray in 
appropriate colors its elemental beginnings, its striking growths 
and its best fruitage. It will also give an estimate of the ele- 
ments of power which are added in each new period to increase 
future strength and efficiency. 

As a people Israel followed a zigzag pathway down through 
antiquity. It was also beset by unnumbered difficulties of 
various kinds. It led through daring and danger, through woes 
and foes, through knavery and slavery, through water, waste, 
and war into the promised land. Once here, Canaan on the 
right of them, on the left of them, in front of them, and among 
them rallied and plundered. Tempted and tortured and trodden 
down, Israel sighed and cried unto the Lord. Repentance and 
deliverance came hand in hand. But the stain was ingrained, 
and the scar was left. Only through the might of prophetic 
insight was a genuine advance assured. The sudden expansion 
and extension of Israel set the sun of prosperity in her zenith. 

In this brief discussion there is no space, and it is unneces- 
sary, to examine the critical analysis of the sources of informa- 
tion. Besides, only the most radical positions affect the main 
facts in the important movements in Israel prior to 1000 B.C. 
The gratuitous hypotheses of such writers as Stade (Gesch. 
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da. V. Israel) are their own refutation. Their arbitrary norm or 
test applied to the narrative of the Old Testament can never com- 
mend itself to sober, impartial historical study. The contempo- 
raneous history is amply elaborated in the adjoining articles, and 
shall receive only hints here 
and there by this writer. While 
the citation of authorities on 
this period might easily fill one- 
third of each page, the space 
will be more profitably occu- 
pied, it is hoped, by the dis- 
cussion proper. 

I. Patriarchal movement.— 
Migration and transplantation 
are often potent in nourishing 
and developing latent abilities 
and powers. When Abram cut 
loose from Ur of the Chaldees, 
he left behind him many com- 
monplace circumstances above 
which he might never have 
arisen. But once weaned from 
home, at God’s call, he went 
westward to a place which he 
knew not of. But he was not among a strange people ; they were 
of his own blood and tongue. From Haran he followed divine 
directions at the head of his band, and reached Shechem, where 
his zeal for Jehovah materialized into an altar (Gen. 12:7) to 
the true God. Faith led him thus far, and faith now expanded 
into sight, of a land for his own posterity. This growing faith 
fruited into another altar at Bethel (Gen. 12:8). Having 
viewed the land from this sacred spot, he passed on down to the 
South country. The gnawings of famine and the granaries of 
the Nile drove him to Egypt—probably in the period of the 
prosperities of the XIIth dynasty. After some time he returned 
with royal favors and flocks, the wiser for his experience and the 
richer for his future. Up through the vales and dales of the 
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Palestinian hills he led the van of his clan. On the summit of 
these rolling mountains, akind of watch-tower, he pitched his 
tent, not far from the altar already built. Magnanimous soul! 
to quell the quarrel between their herdsmen, Abram set the 
choice of mountain and plain before his nephew Lot. ‘Into the 
valley of Sodom, “like a garden of the Lord,” rushed the 
plunger. Nowto the apex of the highest point in southern 
Palestine, Hebron, good Abram carried his tent, and piled up by 
its side another altar to his God. Soon the sound of battle 
echoed through the mountains. A crying courier told of the 
raid made by the four kings of the East. From Bashan to Seir, 
from Kadesh to the sea, only a wild waste marked their trail. 
Back they turned to the rebel cities of the valley of salt. Four 
kings against five! Might that never makes right rushed in and 
crushed the insurgents and carried off goods and captives as 
booty. But the patriarch was a match for the Babylonian 
raiders. Familiar with their army tactics, he resolved on pur- 
suit. With his own trained warriors and his confederates he 
sped to the north and under cover of night swooped down upon 
their camp. Complete defeat scattered the foe, and Abram 
recovered the plunder and the people of Sodom. On his return 
the supernal king of Salem greeted him with supreme blessings. 
Years rolled by and Abram feared extinction, but the prom- 
ise was repolished, the future brightened. The rite of circum- 
cision was given as the seal of the everlasting covenant of 
Jehovah (Gen. 17), an ever-present pledge of perpetuity and 
possession. Abram became Abraham, the one shall become a 
multitude, and doubt ripened into certainty. Thus the Chaldean 
(from Ur), the head of his band, acting under God’s direction, 
was morally tried, toughened, and tempered by his contact and 
clash with Chaldean, Canaanite, Egyptian and Amorite. Large- 
hearted, true-hearted, stately, princely, generous, pious, Abraham 
was an ideal “father of a multitude of nations.” As a final 
test of the fiber of his faith, God ordered him to slay Isaac on 
an altar. With unremitting obedience, in intention the act was 
done, but in fact was stayed. Faith’s battle was done and the 
patriarch won. 
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Isaac’s course was over a smooth sea with coast lines always 
in view. Few wavelets struck the keel of his vessel, and fewer 
test-storms of his trust are recorded. But Jacob, the heeler, 
was true to his name. Heir to a tissue of strong character, 
with a confidence born of self and a knowledge of the weakness 
of others, Jacob purposed to make the most of life. Hungry 
Esau, at the point of starvation, pawned off his birthright to 
the youthful pawnbroker. Masked fora blessing, Jacob deluded 
old Isaac and eluded the wrath of Esau. 

Up over the hills of Hebron he hied him. At Bethel—sac- 
red spot—he lay down for the night. Visions of glory wrested 
from him a pledge. On to Paddan Aram he fled and lighted 
upon the lands of one Laban. Enamored of his tawny daugh- 
ters, Jacob paid the hire of the hands of two of them by fourteen 
years of herding. ‘Iron sharpens iron,” Laban sharpened 
Jacob. His shrewdness absorbed nearly all of Laban’s flocks, and 
to secure his gains, the “heeler’’ decamped with herd and house 
toward the south. Word ran ahead to Esau in Seir, ‘‘ The ‘heeler’ 
is coming.” Armed men rushed to the front but are met by a 
peace commission. Jacob was in anguish, in terror, and secured 
from a heavenly wrestler his request. He is a changed man, a 
new man, a brother, not a supplanter, Israel, not Jacob. 

These days of trickery and trade, of labor and love, of fear 
and fervor, rounded up the character of the great patriarch. 
The insolence of his sons, the sorrows of death, and the depend- 
ence of age, mollified his harshness of spirit, and beautified his 
declining years. 

Il. The Egyptian movement.—Canaan was the roaming land 
of the shepherd-sons of Jacob. Across this isthmus the great 
civilizations of the East and West were tied by commercial lines 
of travel. Caravans crept reptile-like up through valleys, over 
ridges, across plains to barter their wares, and garner reserves. 
They trafficked in slaves, and transported them from land to land. 
To these dealers Joseph is sold and carried down into Egypt— 
the kite carrying the first small string across the chasm of 
Niagara, which resulted in the suspension bridge. Inflexible 
integrity carried him through slander and prison to a seat beside 
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the Pharaoh. God-endowed and God-sent he wielded his power 
with unswerving equity, and took long glances into the future. 
In years of plenty he prepared for want, storing Egypt with 
seven years’ surplus of grain. As relentless as fate the famine 
came on. The annual stores gone, a cry went up from all the 
land. Adjoining lands felt the nibblings of hunger, and all feet 
turned toward the grain bins of Egypt. Among the caravans of 
the East appeared the original salesmen of Joseph. Quick as a 
flash the Premier knew them. With tenderness encased in 
gruffness he received, deceived, and dismissed them. Ina sec- 
ond trip Joseph buffeted them, but the pathos of Judah broke 
his hard exterior, and he flashed before them as Joseph, their 
brother. Consternation, remorse, penitence, affection stare from 
the eyes of the brethren. Joseph’s love and power encircled the 
whole tribe and drew it affectionately to the land of plenty. The 
Israelite caravan was met by Joseph, and under the favor of the 
throne-power it was alloted the fat of the land, the land of Goshen. 
Here under royal protection the families emerged into tribes, 
named after the twelve sons of Israel. Long years full of pros- 
perity and posterity rolled on, when a “new king [or dynasty | 
arose who knew not Joseph,” regarded not the original rights of 
the Hebrews. The hated Semites were seized, and put under the 
yoke of serfdom, probably in the XIXth dynasty. Taskmasters 
lashed them to their burdens, and made life bitter with hard 
bondage. But their rapid increase threatened the peace of the 
reigning king. Mortal measures were adopted to suppress the 
despised people. Evasion of orders, and intervention of Jeho- 
vah were a buffer to the execution of the royal edict. The most 
precious jewel rescued from destruction, was Moses. Found, 
fondled, and fostered by Pharaoh’s daughter, he was reared as a 
king’s son, and “instructed in all of the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians.” Though fully versed in the life, literature, and learning 
of that great people, he forgot not the God of his fathers, nor 
the bitter bondage of his brethren. With premature zeal—John 
Brown-like—he attempted single-handed to break off their 
shackles. Fear within and fury without made him a refugee in 
the wilderness. For forty years more he is learning wisdom, 
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but ¢iis time the wisdom of God through intimate communion 
with him. His sweet companionship with him mellowed his 
soul and enriched his life and built him for the future. At a 
given sign and call he was commissioned to return to Egypt to 
open the doors of freedom. Aaron 
was made his mouthpiece, and God 
his director. The limits of the 
sojourn were not far off, and the 
slaves must be freed. 

The vast import of the Egyptian 
sojourn must be mentioned in few 
words. Egypt was the leading great 
nation of that day, in literature, art, 
science, and government. The future 
of Israel as a conserver of God’s 
revelation and will demanded that 
she be fully equipped for her all- 
important service. In her Egyptian 
home she learned to know Egyptian 
life. In her bondage she was com- 
pelled to learn the industries, arts, 
and civilities of this leading nation. 
She was thus schooled among the 
first and foremost teachers of early 
times. 

Ill. Zhe independence movement. 
—Moses and Pharaoh met face to 
face. Requests were refused, and threats thrust aside. In 
close succession, interrupted only by calls, promises, and per- 
fidies of the king, followed plague upon plague. Every plague- 
stroke cut deeper into the flesh, but only the sword of the death 
angel compelled concession and cut the bonds of the slaves. 
Pharaoh’s mingled cry of distress and anger rang like a trumpet 
throughout the land, and Israel focalized her forces on the eastern 
border line. But royal grief soon found relief in swift pursuit. 
Hemmed in by mountain, sea, and troops, the fugitives were in 
dismay. But God and cloud guard rear and van, and by com- 
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mand of wind and storm the sea rolls back. The door of liberty 
swings open and through it rush the freedmen. At their heels 
rolled the wheels of Egyptian arms. But mercy’s door closed 
against them, and theseas’ waves over them. Three million souls 
loose, free as the air, out of the reach of the master’s lash. But 
barbarians they were not. Servitude and oppression had stunted 
independence, but had not barbarized them. Even contact with 
Egypt’s greatness, as that of servants in a palace, gave them an 
invaluable training in the elements of an independent people. 
Organization into a nation was the next step. Evidence is in 
favor that tribal distinctions were maintained in Egypt. In the 
desert each tribe was organized, encamped, and treated as a 
separate body. By Jethro’s help the judiciary was formed, 
with Moses as the judge supreme under God's headship. Of 
course of discontents there are always enough to stir up strife. 
But Amalek met loyal, if not royal, arms, and was led to respect 
the power of the “barbarians.” On by Sinai Israel marches, 
gaining, growing by the way. Step by step the stair was 
climbed; but a piateau was reached. Grumblings and rumblings 
called a halt. ‘The flesh-pots of Egypt!” Not a whiner shall 
see the promised land. Kadesh shall see the death of full one 
generation. Through all the two-score years of desert life the 
Egypt-enchanted grumblers passed away, and the younger gene- 
ration was trained for the chosen people. 

IV. The religious movement.—Hints at certain religious rites 
are found before the Exodus. Moses’ education in the desert, 
and his instruction of his own people show forth God as Jehovah 
(Ex. 6:2, 3), the existent, living One. This Jehovah is the 
deliverer, the leader, and the instructor of Israel. Moses is his 
agent only. Out in the desert the peoples are rallied at Sinai. 
Here the chosen leader, amid the thunders of the rocky summit, 
communes with Jehovah, receives and delivers to Israel the divine 
charter of the new nation, the law. This was to be the center, 
the hub, the real distinction between Israel and her polytheistic 
neighbors. With the tabernacle as her rallying point and the 
law as her charter and Moses as her divinely chosen leader, Israel 
had the fundamentals for binding her together as a nation. 
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V. The settlement movement.—A detour from the desert 
brought this youthful and forceful people up to the gates of the 
promised land, guarded by Amorite warriors. A peaceful pas- 
sage refused, Israel meets an Amorite army, only to deplete and 
defeat its ranks. One more desperate battle captures the east of 
. the Jordan. The veteran nobleman, Moses, now leaves his last 
will and testament, takes a Pisgah-view of the lands and van- 
ishes into the unseen. The tried hero, Joshua, takes command. 
The hearts and spirits of the Canaanites melt before the uncon- 
quered conquerors. Under divine orders they cross the Jordan . 
and draw up in battle line. Strict obedience and prompt action are 
the conditions of conquest. Jericho falls at the blast of trumpets. 
Israel falls before the swords of Ai. The fateful lot unveils the 
offender in Achan. Severe and summary punishment crushes 
the incipient infraction, and Joshua soon secures the mountain 
passes. On to Shechem they march, where blessings and curses 
are read and reviewed, echoed and reéchoed from mountain to 
mouth, from mouth to mountain. With doubly charged zeal the 
warriors in the spirit of the command of Jehovah wheel about to 
the south. Wily Gibeon beats Joshua, but are themselves after- 
wards beaten as slaves to the end of their days. In defending 
them Joshua precipitates the Waterloo of his campaign. In 
rapid succession, throughout the south, fortress, city, and village 
fall before the reaper of death in the hands of Israel. In the 
far north a confederacy of petty kings amass their forces at 
Merom. But Joshua, by a forced march, struck them unawares, 
routed them, maimed their horses, burned their chariots, and 
ran up the standard of Israel. Thus thirty-two kings of 
Canaan bit the dust, and Israel was practical ruler of the 
land. By choice and lot the land was parcelled among the 
tribes, with the leaders, Judah and Ephraim, in the heart of the 
country. But Levites and priests received cities—forty-eight 
of them—distributed in all the land. As a center for relig- 
ious worship, Shiloh is chosen. Now then, we have Israel 
in the promised land, settled by tribes, with the leaven of 
religion set at intervals, and the tabernacle at Shiloh. Hints at 
another method of conquest are found by some in Judges 1 and 
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2, though these may be subsequent to the entrance through the 
Jordan. 

VI. The downgrade movement.—But isolated Canaanitish 
fortresses were tares in the wheat. At the close of one genera- 
tion degeneration set in. The same language, similar customs, 
and continuous contact soon familiarized Israel with Canaanitish 
rites. The blandishments Canaan set a trap for the worshipers 
of Jehovah. Into the pitfall fell the victors, and into the coils of 
idols ran unwary Israel. Crushed almost to earth by Aramzan, 
Moabite, Philistine, Canaanite, Midian, and Ammon she succes- 
sively cried, was delivered, reformed, deformed, and oppressed. 
Through a couple of centuries this despicable checkered mode of 
life continued. Down to the pit of despair, far below the marks 
of the preceding period, Israel sank and cried in dismay. Only 
the exigencies of a theory can construct any conceivable advances; 
the book of Judges does not reveal them. But God is not dead, 
the wails are heard, and a deliverer is found. These successive 
heroes, unlike as nature makes, only by God’s direction and help 
did their mighty deeds. We find, too, an occasional prophet to 
keep alive the coal of consecration (Judges 4:4; 6:8; 13:6) and 
to point to the God of their fathers. In the early dawn, after 
this night of Israel’s history, we meet Samuel, the seer. 

VII. The. prophetic movement.—The inspirited personality of 
this peer found and bound to itself young men of noble aim. 
So potent was his spirit that he soon gathered about him bands 
of youthful and useful enthusiasm and energy, and formed the 
nucleus of the most effective religious elements in Israel’s later 
history. The bands of the sons of the prophets became the 
fountain-heads of religious influence and power, and perpetuated 
the spirit of their founder, Samuel, and the spirit of Jehovah, 
their inspirer, down to the end of prophecy. 

VIII. Zhe monarchical movement.— The peerless career of 
Samuel set Israel’s ideals on a high pedestal. The corrupt 
beginnings of his sons were but threats of coming disaster. The 
amassings of Ammon, too, demanded some military movement. 
With a darkening future and rumors of invasion, Israel required. 
a leader, a Aing, like their neighbors. Samuel receded from, but 
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Jehovah conceded to, their request, after due warning. Saul, a 
sightly Benjaminite, the people’s choice of a man, was crowned 
amid the shouts of the nation. The one element of character 
which should control a king of Jehovah’s people is obedience to 
God, prompt and unswerving. Success and security are built on 
this granite foundation. But Saul’s pharisaic self-sufficiency and 
independence were incompatible with obedience. Open viola- 
tion of God’s commands was simply the undermining of his 
throne. Self-service is not God's service. Self-will is ill-will. 
Saul failed in the test, though twice made, and he was toppled 
from his royal seat. The patient prophet again sought a king, 
but now one of God’s choosing. David, the shepherd lad, at 
Bethlehem was anointed and appointed successor to Saul. Years 
of jealousy, envy, danger, pursuit, skirmish, and battle marked 
the relations between Saul and David. But the final tragedy on 
Gilboa terminated a sad, a bad reign, doubly disastrous to king 
and land. 

David, with God’s permission, left his refuge in Philistia, 
climbed the Judean hills and was crowned king of Judah at 
Hebron. Off to the northwest within the battlements of Mah- 
anaim, Saul’s son was crowned king of Israel by General Abner. 
Now, we have an incipient dual kingdom. But David’s kindly 
spirit, his politic manner, his frankness and large heart won 
universal confidence. By the expiration of seven years he 
had the hearts of all Israel. The strategic, central, and strong 
fortress of Jebus was stormed and taken, and David made this 
cluster of hills his capital under the name Jerusalem. David’s 
religious character could not rest until ample provisions had been 
made for worship. The ark was transferred, interrupted by one 
sad fatality, to Jerusalem, and set down undera tent. The king 
and the people rent the air with their shouts of joy, and offered 
sacrifices of thanksgiving. David’s superior generalship, the 
lack of interruption by great powers, and the comparative weak- 
ness of adjoining peoples, made rapid speed in the extension, in 
the pushing out of the boundaries of his kingdom. The fullest 
limits of the promised land are soon his own. But promotion is 
often dangerous. Self-strength is but weakness. David gave 
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way and fell a dastardly sinner before God. One sin never goes 
alone. Its fruitage filled his soul with bitterness and his days 
with woe. But the kingdom was thoroughly organized and firmly 
established. David also made ample provision for the perpetuity 
of its worship and the purity of its judiciary. Instead of build- 
ing a temple, he gathered the materials, and was assured by 
Jehovah of his son’s everlasting sonship, kingdom, and rule. 

Solomon’s kingship had a sincere, loyal, and faithful begin- 
ning. Ina few years the temple was built and domestic alli- 
ances formed with every neighboring tribe. Solomon’s inheri- 
tance was not only tied together with ties of royal making, but 
was more thoroughly and severely organized for the purposes of 
an absolute monarchy. At the same time the king’s foreign 
affinities opened the doors of foreign commerce, and made Israel 
one of the peoples of the world of his day. About the year 1000 
B.C., Israel was at the apex of her glory, politically, commer- 
cially, and socially, and was partially equipped for a thrifty 
religious growth. The body politic was maintained at high 
pressure, at a tensity touching the limits of endurance. But 
Israel now had a monarchy, absolute, unlimited, oppressive, 
king-centered, with God as nominal head, but with Solomon as 
the human, the fallible head. Into this body, however, were 
taken elements which were destined to breed disease, to cause 
eruptions and disruptions, and to.call forth the best efforts of 
the prophets, the moral physicians of the God of Israel. 
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IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS IN ISRAEL PRIOR TO 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KINGDOM. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD T. HARPER, Pu.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The deliverance at the Red Sea.— Establishment of the theocracy.— ' 
Sojourn at Kadesh.— Conquest of the East Jordan land.— Conquest of Canaan. 
— Contact with the Canaanites.— The Conquest of the Kishon Valley.— Attempt 
to make Gideon king .— Conspiracy of Abimelech_— The Philistine oppression. 
— The revival under Samuel and the rise of the prophets.— The kingdom of 
Saul— His break with the prophets The choice of David.— The capital 
established at Jerusalem, 

Tuis article aims to give a brief synopsis of the events in the 
early history of Israel with special reference to the social, indus- 
trial, and religious development of the people. 

1. The deliverance at the Red Sea—No fact was more —_ 
rooted in the consciousness of Israel than the deliverance from 
Egypt. Questions as to the date, the Pharaoh of the oppression 
and the exodus, the route of the Israelites from Egypt and 
other details have given rise to endless speculation; but it has 
been largely speculation without exact data. The researches of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund have not settled these questions, 
though they have confined discussion within certain chronological 
limits and thrown some light on the nature of the exodus and 
the conquest of Canaan. The general agreement among scholars 
that Ramses II was the Pharaoh of the oppression has been con- 
firmed by the discovery in 1885 of the site of the ancient Pithom 
at Tel el-Maskhutah. Not long ago it was almost unanimously 
agreed that Ramses’ successor, Mer-en-Ptah, was the Pharaoh 
from whom Israel escaped. Latterly, however, the exodus has 
been pushed down to a later time and assigned to the reign of 
Si-Ptah or even to Ramses III in order to allow time for the 
overthrow of the Hitite power in Canaan and make room for the 
Israelitish invaders. Now comes the report that a newly dis- 
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covered inscription of Mer-en-Ptah relates that that king among 
other conquests in Syria and Palestine ‘left the people of Israel 
without seed.” This mention of Israel is probably to be classed 
with the Jacob-el and Joseph-el in the list of places in Palestine 
conquered by Thothmes III. They show the scattered condition 
of the tribes. Some Israelites may never have migrated to 
Egypt and the conquest of Canaan as we shall see was gradual 
and accomplished by the tribes acting independently. We may 
expect to find Israelite communities in Palestine any time dur- 
ing the XVIIth, XVIIIth, and XIXth Egyptian dynasties. 

But the importance of the Exodus to Israel is not to be 
measured by the attention it attracted from Egyptian annalists. 
Not even Moses’ share was the central feature in the event as 
remembered by the people. Moses was the leader but not the 
actor in the deliverance. It was Jahweh himself who saved his 
people and overthrew their enemies. A strong wind drove back 
the sea and let the struggling band of fugitives pass, and veer- 
ing around covered their pursuers with the waves. It was 
Jahweh fighting for his people. By that deliverance he made 
them a nation and sealed them for himself. It was the real 
birth-night of the nation. Never afterwards could Israel deny 
the fundamental principle of their religion. Jahweh was their 
God and they were Jahweh’s people. Their praise was not 
given to Moses, but to Jahweh: 

“Sing unto Jahweh, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath he cast into the sea.” 

2. Establishment of the theocracy.—There was a marked dif- 
ference between Israel and the tribes with whom they came 
in contact after entering Canaan. Palestine was the camping 
ground for every roving band that came along. Thus its 
population became most heterogeneous. All sorts of nations 
lived together as best they could. For a time Egypt held 
nominal control of the country and placed governors in the 
principal cities. Later the Hittites ruled large portions of its 
territory. When Israel arrived on the scene the power of the 
Hittites had been broken, and there was nothing to hinder them 
from settling in as many of the cities of Canaan as they could 
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get possession of and taking their place among the heterogeneous 
population already there. Soon after the conquest we find that 
the clans of Israel possessed a bond of union which the others. 
lacked. They were able to assimilate the mixed population and 
evolve an Israelite nation. This bond that united them was their 
religion. The call to the tribes to rally to the help of Jahweh 
was never unheeded. They became one people, because they 
belonged to one God. 

The establishment of this bond of union between the tribes 
must be ascribed to Moses. He was the founder of Israel’s reli- 
gion. One account directly asserts that the name Jahweh was 
not known before his time (Ex. 6:2, 3). After the deliverance 
from Egypt Moses led the people into the mountains of the 
Sinaitic peninsula to the storm-clad peak where Jahweh dwelt. 
There he taught them of the,God whom he himself had learned 
to know among the same rocky heights. The nature of the 
religious teaching af Moses must be found in those fundamental 
principles of Israel’s religion which appear in their earliest his- 
torical records. 

Moses revealed God to Israel as the Living God. This is 
what the name Jahweh signifies. Whether Moses originated 
the name or not matters little; he first gave it its significance. 
Jahweh is the god that exists, not in an absolute sense, but as 
one that works freely in history. The living God was Israel’s 
God and Israel’s helper. His ear was open to their cry. He 
went before to fight their battles. Israel’s enemies were Jahweh’s 
enemies, Israel’s battles Jahweh’s battles, and Israel’s victories 
the glory of Jahweh. 

Moses gave Israel a God who stood in real personal relations 
to the nation. When Israel ascribed their victories to Jahweh, 
it was no empty phrase such as was often in the mouth of an 
Assyrian king. The difference is in the fact that in Israel’s view 
it was impossible for Jahweh to suffer another god to be wor- 
shiped beside him. Jahweh was a jealous God and would toler- 
ate no divided service. Here lies a broad distinction between 
Israel’s relation to Jahweh and that of Moab to Chemosh or 
Pheenicia to Baal. The relation of Israe! to Jahweh was national 
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rather than individual till long after Moses’ time. But the idea 
of Jahweh as Israel’s helper is the germ of the Christian con- 
ception of the individual Saviour of each member of the 
kingdom. 

Moses did not conceive of Jahweh as the God of the whole 
world and such teaching would have been meaningless to Israel, 
for they had no world-conception to underlie it. Yet the basis 
for absolute monotheism lies in Moses’ teaching and the concep- 
tion of God which he gave was abundantly able to enlarge as 
rapidly as world-ideas came into the consciousness of the nation. 

What did Jahweh require of his people? An answer must be 
drawn from the Ten Commandments rather than from the cere- 
monial law. No part of criticism has done more to remove false 
conceptions of the work of Moses than the recognition that the 
Priests’ Code does not belong to his time. Moses is the true 
predecessor of the prophets. The ceremonial system of Israel 
scarcely differed from the common Semitic type. Jeremiah 
understood the true nature of Moses’ teaching: ‘I spake not to 
your fathers nor commanded them in the day that I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt concerning burnt offerings, or 
sacrifices; but this thing I commanded them, saying, Harken 
unto my voice and I will be your God and ye shall be my peo- 
ple.” (jer. 7:22, 23.) 

Moses did vastly more, however, than simply give the peo- 
ple moral precepts. We might almost say, he gave them a moral 
God. The difference between the moral teachings of Moses 
and the precepts of the Egyptian priests lies in the fact that 
Jahweh’s demands were based on his own character. Jahweh 
was a holy God, therefore his people must be a holy people. 
Israel’s ground and motive to righteousness lay in the character 
of their God. 

In these teachings we see the germ of areal theocracy. Jah- 
weh was the living helper and king of his people. No king 
could exist otherwise than as the deputy of Jahweh. When the 
kingdom was forced upon the nation by circumstances, the 
prophets looked upon the king as the vice-regent of Jahweh, the 
true head of the nation. Further, Moses seems to have taught 
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that there must be no image of Jahweh. Jahweh dwelt on the 
mountain peak of Sinai, but his presence among the people was 
represented by the ark containing the law. Shiloh the true suc- 
cessor of Moses’ sanctuary in the wilderness contained no images. 
And finally Jahweh had adopted Israel. He was not their natural 
father. There are indeed indications that Jahweh was originally 
worshiped by the Kenites or some other tribe dwelling in the 
desert of Sinai, and in any case Israel’s relation to Jahweh was 
based on a covenant. He secured his right over them by deliv- 
ering them from Egypt. That deliverance was Israel’s adoption 
and the blood of Jahweh’s covenant rested upon the people. 

3. Sojourn at Kadesh.—The unanimous tradition of the 
nation points to Kadesh as the first permanent stopping place of 
the tribes after leaving Egypt. The ancient site has been dis- 
covered in the desert south of Canaan. . Here the pastoral habits 
of the people, to some extent interrupted by the sojourn in Egypt, 
reasserted themselves and the people lived a true nomad life. 

The Jahweh sanctuary was at Kadesh and there was the 
spring of Moses. Around it the people roved with their flocks 
over the broad pasture lands south of Edom. 

4. Conquest of the East Jordan land.—While at Kadesh the 
tribes attempted to invade Palestine from the south, but were 
unsuccessful. What caused them to finally leave Kadesh seems 
to have been an invasion of the country of Moab and Ammon 
by the Amorites under Sihon. A fragment of an old song 
describing this invasion and the havoc wrought upon Moab is 
preserved in Numbers 21:27 ff. Israel took the side of their 
cousins against the invaders and drove them out, but instead 
of returning the recovered country to Moab, they settled in 
it themselves, removing the Kadesh sanctuary to Shittim. We 
would gladly know more of the condition of Israel in these 
new quarters east of the Jordan. That Balak, king of Moab, 
resented their settlement in that district we know from the 
Balaam prophecies. Here arose the first inclination to agri- 
cultural life and it resulted in a division among the tribes, some 
refusing to give up their nomad habits and remaining behind, 
while the majority looked longingly across the Jordan to the fer- 
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tile fields of Canaan. Conflict with the Moabites, narrow quar- 
ters, and the fact that at that time Canaan lay open to invasion, 
probably hastened their determination to cross the Jordan. 

5. Conquest of Canaan.—We have two accounts of the con- 
quest. One in Joshua which represents the nation of Israel as 
crossing the Jordan en masse and capturing Jericho at Ai. Hav- 
ing thus secured a foothold in the center, the rest of Palestine 
was subdued in two campaigns. One to the south in which 
Joshua defeated five kings of the Amorites and followed it up 
with a victorious march, conquering city after city until the 
whole south of Palestine from Kadesh-barnea to Gaza was swept 
bare. In the words of the writer: “He left none remaining, 
but banned all that breathed.” A similar campaign in the north 
completed the work and the land thus swept bare of its inhab- 
itants was divided among the tribes by lot. 

But even in Joshua there are passages inserted from a differ- 
ent narrative that lead us to think that this is too sweeping a 
view of the conquest, and the account in Judges 1: 1 b—2:5 makes 
our suspicion a certainty. Here we find the tribes of Judah and, 
Simeon setting out first and with the aid ‘of the Kenites securing 
a precarious footing among the inhabitants of southern Pales- 
tine; and later the house of Joseph establishing itself around 
Bethel. 

The conquest left four centers of Israelite population; Judah 
in the south near Hebron; the house of Joseph in the center, 
dwelling in the hill country of Ephraim; Zebulun, Asher, and 
other tribes north of the valley of Esdraelon, and Gad with his 
companions left behind in the east Jordan country. Judah was 
almost completely isolated and as far as we know had no inter- 
course with the other tribes till the time of the Philistine war. 
The Jahweh sanctuary remained with the house of Joseph. The 
ark was taken from Shittim to Gilgal, thence to Bochim and 
finally to Shiloh. 

But it is not a matter of prime importance just when or how 
the conquest of Canaan was accomplished. Let the little battles 
with the Canaanites be fought when and where they may. The 
significance of the conquest for Israel lay in the total change in 
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the habits of life that it involved. History makes us familiar 
with two kinds of conquest. One when a rising nation pushes 
out into a barbarous country and conquers, annexes, and colon- 
izes the district. The other when rude, vigorous tribes fall upon 
a highly civilized but weakened people and appropriate the civi- 
lization prepared by others. The conquest of Canaan by the 
Israelites was an instance of the latter. The Canaanites were 
their superiors in the arts. A nomad in the desert lived under 
circumstances vastly different from those of a husbandman or 
trader in a town in Canaan. The shepherd isarover. He owns 
nothing but what he can pick up and carry with him. If he is 
attacked, his safety lies in the speed with which he can gather 
up his possessions and flee. Content to tend his flocks and 
herds, with no motives to lead him to steady occupation, he is 
unused to toil. But if the shepherd becomes a tiller of the soil, 
all this is changed. He must engage in steady work, and build 
a permanent home; if attacked, he cannot flee, but must defend 
his possessions. Hence he needs strongholds and standing 
guards. This was the condition that faced the Israelites in 
Canaan. And from whom could they learn these new arts but 
from the Canaanites? We have seen above how the lack of 
organization among the dwellers in Canaan made it possible for 
the Israelites to settle among them. Side by side were Israelite 
and Canaanite towns, and even in the same villages the two 
nationalities were together. From these Canaanites Israel learned 
the arts necessary to life amid their new surroundings. 

But we must not over-estimate Canaanite civilization because of 
its superior knowledge of the arts of trade and agriculture, which 
was largely due to favorable surroundings. The Canaanites 
lacked central authority and a religion which would enable social 
and moral progress to keep pace with industrial. Now that the 
conditions of progress were supplied by settlement in permanent 
homes Israel would soon leave the Canaanites far behind. And 
where could a better position have been found for the home of 
the people of Jahweh? They faced the west. Phoenicia, the 
most advanced nation of the world, was at their side. Behind 
were the ancient civilizations of Babylonia and Egypt; in front, 
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the prophecies of Greece and Rome. They could take the best f 
from the old, unbound by the shackles of inherited tradition, 
and feel the impulse of new times coming. 

6. Contact with the Canaanites--We must examine a little 
more closely the immediate influence of this close daily inter- 
course with the Canaanites. The early years in Palestine was a 
testing time for the nation. Would Israel be able to assimilate 
the new ideas borrowed from the Canaanites, or would she lose 
her identity as a nation? Especially were their religious prin- 
ciples put to the test. The simple worship of the desert was not 
enough to meet the requirements of the new modes of life. As 
in the arts and sciences Israel must borrow largely from the 
Canaanites. She took their sanctuaries on the high places, their 
harvest feasts, sacrifices, and forms of worship suited to the set- 
tled life. Would Israel be able to infuse the spirit of Jahweh 
into those new forms? 

To realize the temptation to which the Israelites were sub- 
jected we must understand something of the Canaanite worship. 
q The Canaanites were primarily worshipers of the baalim, the 
: local gods that lived in every tree and spring and glen in the 
land. Each homestead, we might almost say, possessed a little 
sanctuary to the local baal of the place. The god owned the 
land and the one who cultivated it must render him his due. 
The worship was intensely social and the temptation was strong 
to accept an invitation from the Canaanite neighbors to join in 
feasts to their gods. The history of the period is but a repe- 
tition of the sad refrain: Israel ‘forsook Jahweh and went and 
served the baalim.’”’ The moral test of Jahweh’s religion 
was fully as severe. The new political, social, and trade rela- 
tions brought new temptations as well as the grosser allurements 
from the debasing practices connected with the worship of the 
Ashtaroth. We can-easily believe there was much debasing of 
the Jahweh religion and some syncretism between Jahweh and 
Baal. But in the end the religion of Jahweh triumphed. The 
people struggled up out of their dark period and Jahweh worship 
superseded that of baalim. Canaanite forms were given new 
meaning. The new nation was socially, morally, and religiously 
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true to the Israelite ideals. The Book of the Covenant repre- 
sents Israel’s religion as it emerged from this testing time. The 
Canaanite elements have been assimilated and the religion is that 
taught by Moses simply adapted to an agricultural life in a set- 
tled community. 

7. The conquest of the Kishon Valley.—The first great event to 
call forth the national spirit after the settlement in Canaan was 
the conflict with Sisera. The early conquests did not include 
the valley of Esdraelon. The Canaanite still occupied the most 
fertile portion of the whole land. But the conflict was only.a 
question of time. 

We have two accounts of the battle—the prose account 
in Judges 4, and the poetic account in Judges 5. The poem 
is the older and contains a clearer description of the con- 
test. Sisera leads the Canaanite kings. The tribes muster at 
the head of the valley; the battle begins near Tanaach and the 
defeated Canaanites retreat down the valley and a flood in the 
Kishon helps to sweep them away. The prose account presents 
difficulties by the introduction of Jabin, king of Hazor, and 
representing the mustering of Israel as taking place at Kadesh. 

The importance of the battle is however independent of details. 
Our interest lies in the spirit of Deborah’s song, the oldest piece 
of Israel’s literature that we possess. The battle is Jahweh’s, 
the tribes rally to the support of Jahweh. Those who fail to 
take part are bitterly cursed. The song breathes the true spirit 
of the religion of Moses. The victory was an example of what 
the tribes could accomplish by united effort, and its effect was 
not lost. 

8. Attempt to make Gideon king.—The next step in the growth 
of the kingdom was more local but perhaps no less important 
in its influence. 

Not only to Israel but also to many another desert tribe was 
Palestine a land of promise. Many before Israel had invaded 
the land and settled in its fertile fields, and others were on their 
heels. Must Israel yield in turn to new invaders? The account 
of Gideon and the Midianites shows the condition of an agricul- 
tural people with inadequate means of defense against these 
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roving bands of robbers. Their incursions were accurately timed. 
Appearing suddenly when the grain was ripe, they plundered the 
fields, drove off the cattle, and left the poor husbandman to 
mourn the destruction of all his hopes. 

As with most of these accounts we have several versions of 
the story. One including the major part of Judges, chs. 6—7, lays 
emphasis on the religious experience of Gideon in the campaign, 
and the other, Judges 8:4, ff., which appears to be the older, 
makes the original incentive for Gideon’s pursuit of the Midianites 
a desire for blood revenge, because of the murder of his kinsman. 
The spirit of private war, which was characteristic of those times, 
breathes in this account. When the captured princes are brought 
before Gideon, he wishes to teach his son the sacred duty of 
blood revenge and calls upon the young man to “up and slay 
them,” but the youth shrinks from the fearful duty and the father 
takes it upon himself. 

Encouraged by their success, Gideon’s fellow tribesmen urge 
him to be their king, but the ideals of the Mosaic theocracy are 
still strong in the hero. He reminds them that Jahweh is their 
king. Of the spoils of the Midianites Gideon builds a Jahweh 
sanctuary at Ophrah and worships his Lord with mighty zeal. 
Such men as Gideon and also Jephthah, whom we have not space 
to describe, were noble champions of Jahweh in their day; and 
an understanding of the state of society in which justice was only 
secured by the rudimentary methods of blood revenge and the 
ban, and in which even human sacrifice had its propitiatory sig- 
nificance, will remove all need of apologizing for their actions. 

9. The conspiracy of Abimelech—Abimelech was the son of 
Gideon by a Canaanite mother. The story of his conspiracy 
in Judges 9 is one of the oldest accounts in the book and 
gives a vivid picture of the struggles between the Israelites and 
the Canaanites. Abimelech represented to his mother’s people 
at Sechem that a kingdom was to be established and the only 
choice lay between him and the other sons of Gideon. Nat- 
urally they fall in with his proposals and assist him with money 
from their sanctuary. With this help the conspirator raises a 
band of kindred spirits and slays all his brethren—a_neces- 
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sary precaution in those days of blood revenge. The Shechem- 
ites, however, soon tire of Abimelech’s rule, but are only rid 
of him after terrible tumults in which they realize the truth of 
Jotham’s prophecy, ‘Let fire come out from Abimelech and 
devour the men of Shechem.” This experience greatly damp- 
ened the zeal of the people for a king and we hear no more 
of such popular demands till the time of Samuel. 

10. Zhe Philistine oppression— As we approach the time 
of Samuel, tradition becomes much more full and we can 
only briefly indicate the course of events. The nomad inva- 
sions had been too intermittent to force the tribes into per- 
manent union. But in the Philistines the tribes met a foe 
of a different nature. The origin of the Philistines is obscure, 
but it seems probable that they were a part of those migra- 
tions from the coast of the Mediterranean that disturbed Egypt 
during the latter part of the XIXth dynasty. Tradition says 
they came from Caphtor, supposed to be Crete, and quite likely 
they entered Palestine later than the Israelites. While the 


‘tribes of Israel were establishing themselves among the hills 


and repulsing the nomad invasions from the east, the Philis- 
tines were forming a strong federation in the coast plain on the 
southwest. The two nations soon came into conflict and it was 
long doubtful which was to win final supremacy in Palestine. 

At first the advantage rested with the Philistines. The 
stories of Samson are evidence of constant border warfare 
between the two peoples. And the tribes of Dan (Judges 13) 
and Simeon (Chron. 4:39-42) were completely crowded out of 
their possessions. Finally the Philistines defeated the Israelites 
at Aphek, captured the ark, killed the sons of Eli, and pressed 
on till they captured and destroyed Shiloh, securing possession 
of the whole central portion of Palestine. Israel was now com- 
pletely in the hands of the Philistines and threatened with a 
bondage that recalled their sojourn in Egypt. For long years the 
people lay prostrate under the Philistine yoke. 

11. Zhe revival under Samuel and the rise of the prophets. 
—tThe Philistine oppression brought the people back to Jahweh. 
There was a great revival of Jahweh religion. In this religious 
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awakening arose the prophets, men who devoted themselves 
especially to the service of Jahweh. They formed a sort of sect 
or community, and may be compared to the Rechabites or Nazar- 
ites. We first find them going about the country in bands, 
(Sam. 10:5, etc.); but soon they appear in settled communities 
and probably were to be found in nearly all the Israelite towns. 
Their distinguishing feature was that they were men filled with 
the spirit of Jahweh. They fought the wars of Jahweh and to 
their zeal was largely due the victories over the Philistines and 
the rise of the kingdom of David. The leader of the prophets 
was Samuel, who had grown up at the Shiloh sanctuary and was 
fully in sympathy with the religion of Moses. 

12. The kingdom of Saul.—Samuel and the prophets realized 
that the only hope of success against the Philistines was in a 
permanent government with a king at their head. The oldest 
account of the founding of the kingdom (1 Sam. 9, 10: 1-16 
and 11:) shows plainly that Samuel was the real mover in choos- 
ing a king, though undoubtedly he spoke some earnest words to 
the people as to the nature of the move they were taking, as is 
recorded in the later account. 

The problem before Samuel was to find a man for king who 
would be able to lead the people to victory and still be thoroughly 
in sympathy with the prophets at the recent revival. Saul 
appeared to be theman. Samuel succeeded in bringing him over 
to the prophetic party and securing his election as king. Saul’s 
conversion was a great gain for the prophets. The popular sur- 
prise and enthusiasm is expressed in the proverb, ‘Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” The victories that followed seemed to 
justify the wisdom of the choice. 

13. The break between Saul and the prophetic party —But Saul 
did not fulfil the hopes of the prophets. He led the people 
to victory but was not careful to obey Jahweh. The occasion of 
the final break between the prophets and the king was the war with 
the Amalekites. Their country lay south of Palestine. With 
the exception of the Philistines, they were Israel’s worst enemies 
(1 Sam. 14:48). The prophets pronounced the ban against 
these people and urged Saul to lead them to war. The ban 
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was a custom somewhat similar to the taboo among the South 
Sea Islanders. Whatever was banned must be totally destroyed. 
Saul consented to the war, but after the victory broke the 
ban and made it a campaign for plunder. This was a heinous 
sin and could not fail to call down the wrath of Jahweh upon 
the nation. The prophets at once broke with Saul, announced 
to him that Jahweh had rejected him, and began to look about 
for a man to take his place. 

14. The choice of David.—The break with the prophets cost 
Saul his kingdom. Without their support he was unable to 
win further victories over the Philistines. The people said 
Jahweh had departed from Saul. The thoughts of the prophets 
soon turned toward David as the suitable man to take Saul’s 
place, and their preference soon became publicly known. Saul’s 
last years were darkened by jealous opposition to David and 
his career ended in suicide after the defeat by the Philistines at 
Gilboah. David proved to be the prophets’ ideal king. What- 
ever his faults, he remained true to the religion of Jahweh. 

15. The establishment of the capital at Jerusalem.—The Phil- 
istine war had brought the tribe of Judah into prominence and 
the first years of David’s reign were over this tribe alone. 
When the nation was reunited, the question of the capital 
arose. Hebron was too far south and Shiloh in the north lay 
in ruins. David chose Jerusalem, a strong fortress situated 
near the boundary line between the two divisions of the people. 
This he made the capital of the united people. It was equally 
necessary, but more difficult to make it the religious center of 
the nation. A sanctuary in those days depended on its associa- 
tions for its sanctity. The most sacred associations of the proph- 
ets were connected with the ruined Shiloh, and nothing was 
more natural than that David should seek to restore, as far as 
possible the Shiloh sanctuary at Jerusalem. This he succeeded 
in doing, and with the coming of Shiloh to Judah a new period 
for Israel set in. The formative time was over. Israel had 
become a nation. Their hold on Palestine was assured. David 
thoroughly subdued the Philistines and defeated his enemies on 
all sides. 
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The final establishment of the monarchy was even more sig- 
nificant for the nation’s progress than the change from a pastoral 
to an agricultural life, attendant on their settlement in Canaan. 
We see the nation growing into settled habits and forms of 
justice. Industries of all kinds will feel a new impulse. The 
nation is ready to burst forth into a bloom period of prosperity 
under Solomon. 
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THE CHIEF LITERARY PRODUCTIONS IN ISRAEL 
BEFORE THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN D. Davis, Pu.D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The view of Kittel— Grounds for rejecting it: (1) the widespread use’ 


of writing ; (2) recorded history.— Detailed consideration of (1) Proverbs ; (2) 
The Psalmody of David; (3) The Law of Moses, with justification for the 
rejection of the view of the dominant modern school of critics. 

THE dominant school of critics affirms that Israel did not 
enter the ranks of the literary nations until the time of Solomon. 
According to the liberal estimate of Kittel, before the schism 
there had been committed to writing, the song of Deborah, the 
decalogue and book of the covenant, the narrative which serves 
as the foundation for the last five chapters of the book of 
Judges, and perhaps the blessing of Moses and a few histories 
of national heroes like Gideon and Abimelech. The same 
writer also believes that official chronicles of the kings were 
kept from the reign of David onward, and that in Solomon’s 
time old songs were collected under the title of the Wars of the 
Lord and the Book of Jashar. He thinks also that David 
doubtless took an active part in the beginnings of religious 
poetry in Israel. But Kittel is conspicuous for his generous 
allowance of literature to the period before the division. We 
cannot claim as much as he does without meeting with serious 
dissent. The distinguished leader of the modern school, for 
example, dates the blessing of Jacob in the ninth century ; 
admits the existence of the Ten Commandments in the early 
period, but doubts whether they were written on tables of 
stone; and ascribes the book of the Covenant, in its final form, 
also to the ninth century, making it a growth out of decisions 
of the priests. The chief literary productions before the divi- 
_ sion of the kingdom may accordingly be described as a written 
497 
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song or two, principally in celebration of heroic achievements, a 
few prose narratives of similar import, the beginning of the 
royal annals, and some scraps of legislation gradually increasing 
in amount. 

With these meager results we are dissatisfied. And at the 
outset for two general reasons: 1. The widespread use of writ- 
ing. The Babylonians for long ages, and the Assyrians for at 
least four hundred years, before this time had been writing the 
history of their times and committing legal and ritualistic mat- 
ters to documents. In Egypt, Thothmes and Ramses had set an 
example to the Israelites in their midst of recording the events 
of war, and Pentaur, of celebrating victory in song. The 
Hebrews were face to face with writing for all matters worthy 
of record, small and great. And it is from the time of the 
sojourn in Egypt that writing is first mentioned as practiced by 
the Hebrews. Acording to the records Moses, either himself 
or through a scribe, wrote (Ex. 17:14; 24:4; Num. 
33:2; etc.); Joshua and other leading men of his time 
wrote (Josh. 8:32; 18:9; 24:26); later Samuel, also, 
and David wrote (1 Sam. 10:25; 2Sam. 11:14). The Hebrews 
conquered Canaan and, according to the teaching of the dom- 
inant school, imbibed the culture of the Canaanites. Yet it was 
customary for the rulers of petty Canaanite states and cities, 
whether native princes or foreign officials, to write or have the 
assistance of a scribe. The Sabeans of Southern Arabia used 
writing. Moabites, who had neither the wealth nor the great 
history, nor the great ritual of the Hebrews, wrote records, as 
Mesha’s monument of the ninth century attests. Thus the 
Hebrews, from the days of their great progenitor down through 
the centuries of their tribal existence and afterwards as a nation, 
were in constant contact with people who wrote. Yet we are to 
believe that during these long years, and despite the stimulus 
of an eventful history, the Hebrews were practically without 
literature. The Hebrew authors of the later period claim to use 
old documents. Assyrian scribes constantly do the same thing 
and are believed. Why should we not believe biblical writers 
when they refer to the chronicles of Solomon or the book o. 
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Gad the seer, or adocument of Moses? 2. The theory of the 
dominant school can only be carried through by rejecting the 
recorded history. This is commonly done under cover of the 
declaration that the Hebrew Scriptures are “tendency” writings. 
They are tendency writings only in so far as they are intended 
to unfold the religious teaching of history. This purpose is 
avowed by biblical writers (¢.g., Rom. 15:4). But there is no 
evidence that a single recorded event was manufactured or a 
single historical fact exploited. In notable contrast to the lit- 
erature of contemporary peoples, the Hebrew records state the . 
naked truth whether it be to the honor or dishonor of the 
nation. Documents of neighboring nations, contemporary 
with the events and indelibly written on brick or stone, are 
extant from the moment of the division of the kingdom, and 
they have established the trustworthiness of the Hebrew rec- 
ords. There usually is a difference between the two accounts 
in the point of view, and occasionally the details are contra- 
dictory ; but, as Schrader has stated and as every investigator 
knows, ‘the historical narrative of the Bible is as a whole con- 
firmed.”” The main facts of the'history are attested back to the 
very beginning of the two kingdoms, when, in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam, Shishak invaded the land. For the age before the 
exodus the background of Babylonian and Egyptian history in 
the book of Genesis is also established as a true picture of the 
time. Under these circumstances the Hebrew records for the 
intervening period, from the descent into Egypt until the divi- 
sion of the kingdom, deserve at least respect. Now it is to the 
recorded history that the Graf-Wellhausen theory is unable to 
adjust itself. Graf, for example, started out with affirming the 
historical character of the events recorded in Leviticus and 
Numbers ; but when he decided that the legislation of Leviticus 
originated in the exile, he was obliged to declare the narrative 
out of which it springs to be untrue, a fabrication of a later 
age. 

The dominant school of critics are unable to adjust their 
theory to the general culture of the times; to the character of 
the Hebrew records which is established wherever it can be 
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tested ; and, as will presently be seen, to the great national tra- 
ditions. These are general considerations adverse to the Well- 
hausen theory. We now turn to certain particulars. 


I. PROVERBS. 


There are two sections of the book of Proverbs which are 
specifically ascribed to Solomon in the text itself, chapters 11- 
22:16, and 25:1 sg. The former is a collection of two-line 
maxims, entitled simply “Proverbs of Solomon;” the second 
bears the caption ‘‘ Proverbs of Solomon which the men of Heze- 
kiah copied out’’ ortransferred. The sole authorship of these 
proverbs is not expressly ascribed to Solomon. The title may 
mean that or it may describe the proverbs as a collection of 
maxims partly composed and partly culled by Solomon. What- 
ever interpretation be put upon the titles, however, they ascribe 
to Solomon a literary activity and an interest in gnomic say- 
ings, and affirm the existence of these maxims in Solomon’s 
day. 

Now what evidence exists either for or against the truth of 
the titles? 1. There is no difficulty in the way of the titles on 
the score of language. Pure Hebrew is used throughout. For- 
eign orthography and forms, such as characterize some of the 
later books of Hebrew Scripture, are absent. The language of 
these sections accords fully with the ascription of the maxims 
to Solomon. 2. Nor does any difficulty arise from the char- 
acter of the contents of these sections. The lack of a polemic 
against idolatry has indeed been cited as evidence of a late date. 
The war against idolatry was hotly and unceasingly waged by 
the prophets during the period of the two kingdoms ; but even 


_ in the section which the men of Hezekiah copied out, there is 


no reference to this intense struggle. Reuss interprets this fact 
to mean that the proverbs were gathered in post-exilic times, 
when idolatry had ceased to be a burning question. ‘On the 
other hand this fact is equally favorable to the title. High 
places were tolerated during the century that preceded the 
erection of the temple, and idolatry was apparently not mak- 
ing serious inroads on the religion of Israel. It had done so 
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during the times of the Judges; and in the latter part of Solo- 
mon’s reign, when his heart was not right with the Lord, he 
permitted his foreign wives to erect altars to their own gods. 
At that period of his life he was the last man to rebuke idol- 
atry. In his earlier days he had no occasion to expressly do 
so. The proverbs present simply the right religious attitude. 
They recognize only Jehovah God. If the absence of an 
express polemic against idolatry proves anything it affords evi- 
dence that these proverbs were collected either before the divi- 
sion of the kingdom and the encroachments of idolatry, or else : 
after the exile when idolatry had lost its attractiveness. 3. 
Pithy sayings were in great favor from ancient times. All 
schools of criticism admit that there was activity in this line 
before the division of the kingdom. Jotham’s parable and Sam- 
son’s riddle belong to this class. A proverb is quoted in 1 Sam. 
24:13 as even then ancient. By the time of Solomon four men 
had acquired special note for wise remarks (1 Kings, 4:30). 4. 
The long and prosperous reign of Solomon afforded leisure for 
literary pursuits and for the collection of choice sayings. And 
to this period and to this king early and continuous tradition 
traces the collection and composition of proverbs... In the first 
book of Kings it is recorded that Solomon spake three thousand 
proverbs and that people came from all parts to hear his wisdom 
(4:32, 34; cf 10:1); and the author of this book of Kings 
drew his facts from documents which he believed to be contem- 
porary with the events (11:4; cf 2 Chron. 9:29). The men of 
Hezekiah, who, there is no reason to doubt, were employed by 
Hezekiah himself, ascribed to Solomon a collection of proverbs 
from which they made extracts. See also Eccles. 47:13-17. 
5. Now proverbs are not ascribed indiscriminately to Solomon. 
The maxims of others are known and credited. Samson, Jotham, 
Etham receive acknowledgment. Even in the collection known 
as the book of Proverbs the words of Agur and sayings of the 
wise are distinguished from those of Solomon. It is only fair 
to infer that there was reason for ascribing the two sections to 
Solomon. 
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II. PSALMODY OF DAVID. 


A group of psalms was admitted by both Ewald and Hitzig 
to be Davidic (Pss. 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 19*). Ewald admitted in addi- 
tion Pss. 2, 20, 21, 24, 29, 32, 110; and Hitzig 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 
16,17, 19°. The Davidic authorship of these psalms is, how- 
ever, denied by the latest critics. They have not discovered 
anything in them which Ewald and Hitzig did not see, but the 
evidence of literary activity which these psalms afford, the 
spirituality which pervades them, their reference to the law, and 
their recognition of but one place for Jehovah’s worship are fea- 
tures which are incompatible with the Graf-Wellhausen theory. 
On ultimate analysis, this incompatibility is the sole difficulty 
with these psalms. To save the theory, the Davidic authorship 
is denied. 

But tradition, not a late tradition, but ancient native tradition 
almost contemporary with David, both directly and indirectly, 
ascribes the composition of psalms to him. His fondness for 
music is recorded in the historical books; he played skilfully on 
the harp (1 Sam. 16:18-23; 2 Sam. 6:5), and he arranged the 
praise for the sanctuary (1 Chron. 6:31; 16:7; 41, 42; 25:1 
sq.). He composed a lament over Saul and Jonathan, which was 
preserved in the ancient book of Jashar, and over Abner (2 Sam. 
1:17-27; 3 :33,34),a song of deliverances, and last words 
(22:1-51; 23:1-7). His musical activity is referred to by 
various authorities; Amos (6:5), Ezra (3:10), Nehemiah (12:24, 
36, 45, 46), the son of Sirach (Eccles. 47:8, 9). Such work on 
the part of David accorded with the times. Religious poetry 
and penitential psalms had for ages been common among the 
Babylonians. Among the Hebrews, the Song of Deborah and 
the Wars of the Lord are admitted by the most radical of critics, 
like Stade, to be ancient. The composition of poetry belonged, 
therefore to the earliest period of Hebrew history. David asa 
psalmist was a product of forces long operative. The times of 
David, moreover, were calculated to call forth devotional litera- 
ture; for the revival and reformatory work of Samuel had been 
in progress for a generation, the spirituality of religion had been 
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urgently insisted upon, interest in the sanctuary had been 
reawakened, and preparations were being made for the erection 
of a temple ona scale of great magnificence. 


III. THE LAW OF MOSES. 


The question at issue is fundamentally whether the social 
conditions presupposed by the legislation ascribed to Moses 
existed in his day or did not arise until many centuries later. 
This is the fundamental question. High ideals and profound 
political insight may not have been appreciated by the people. 
whom Moses led. Political disturbances may have interfered with 
the regular course of law. The original institutions may have 
been rendered in part inoperative. These are possibilities, but 
they do not affect the question at issue. If the conditions pre- 
supposed by the legislation existed in.the age of Moses, the 
unvarying and hoary tradition that he is the author cannot be 
impugned. The school of criticism at present dominant tells. us 
that the conditions arose later and claims to be able to point out 
the time after the settlement in Canaan when they had not yet 
come into existence and the particular moment in history when 
they emerged. Our present purpose is to show historically that 
these conditions existed in the days of Moses, that there are 
traces of the essential features of the legislation in the times of 
Joshua and the Judges and during the undivided monarchy, and 
that the historical deviations from it are of one kind and 
explained by political necessity. 

By way of preface it may be remarked that the question of 
the composition of the Hexateuch has no essential bearing on 
the present discussion. The dominant school is convinced that 
the four documents J, E, D, P, can be traced from Genesis to 
Joshua inclusive. At that point they cease (Kuenen). The 
dates assigned to them severally are determined by the critics in 
each instance according to the particular theory of the develop- 
ment of the legislation which is advocated at the moment. 

The historical standpoint from which to view the question at 
issue isa triple one,namely: (1) The sojourn and servitude of the 
Hebrew people in Egpyt and their deliverance was a tradition 
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imbedded in Hebrew thought. It is found in the earliest docu- 
ments no matter what school of criticism pronounces on their 
date. The Jehovist records the descent of Jacob and his family 
into Egypt, their subsequent increase and enslavement, and their 
exodus in a body; and the narrative known as E has an equally 
definite account of the same events. Psalmists pitch their songs 
to its key and from it prophets draw their lessons. The stand- 
ing type of God’s redemptive power and love is Israel’s deliver- 
ance of old from Egypt. Nor is the tradition peculiar to one 
tribe, as though but a portion of the Hebrew folk had endured 
Egyptian slavery ; it is not exclusively Judzan, but it is Ephraim- 
ite as well. It is the record both of the Judean Jehovist and 
the Ephraimite Elohist. The notable prophets of both king- 
doms voice it; Isaiah among the hills of Judah and Hosea in 
the kingdom of Samaria (Isa. 11:16; Hos. 2:15, etc.). The tra- 
dition is the common property of all Israel, a landmark in their 
history. (2) Sinai was the scene of notable events. The fifth 
chapter of Judges is allowed by the dominant school to be a song 
contemporary with the events it describes. As early then, as 
the days of the prophetess Deborah, when the song was com- 
posed, the Israelites were filled with the thought that their fore- 
fathers had witnessed mighty manifestations of Jehovah at Sinai 
“when the mountains flowed down at the presence of the Lord, 
even you Sinai at the presence of .the Lord, the God of Israel.” 
(3) It was the firm conviction of the Israelites that Moses had 
been their leader, their lawgiver, and the organizer of their 
na‘ional life at this crisis in their history. This tradition appears 
in the documents which are the earliest according to all schools 
of criticism (J and E). It is alsé referred to by Samuel the 
prophet (1 Sam. 12:6, 8). It finds expression in the earliest 
writing prophets, both in the northern and the southern kingdom 
(Hos. 12:13, Mlic. 6:4). It is a national imbedded tradition. 
Moses was a social, political, and religious organizer. 

What legislation would naturally be enacted by a lawgiver 
under such circumstances. It must be abreast of the religious 
conceptions of the better spirits of the nation, abreast of the 
current sense of right and justice which prevailed in that age, 
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abreast of the palpable needs of the people concerned. In other 
words, whatever portion of the legislation was immediately 
enacted by Jehovah and whatever was revealed to Moses, as to 
later prophets, and whatever was of man’s devising, it must all 
accord with the past history, present environment, and evident 
needs of the people. 

The religious worship of that age was ceremonial. The 
ancestors of the Hebrew people in Babylonia and Mesopotamia, 
the family of Abraham in the mountains of Canaan, and the 
Israelite multitude in Egypt had been acquainted with ritualistic 
worship. Altars were erected, sacrifices classified. Men 
exhibited the greatness of God by the grandeur of his earthly 
temple and the splendor of ceremony. An ark was customary 
in the temples of Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt. In Egypt, 
further, the people were accustomed to a priestly class divided 
into several orders of different dignity. Annual pilgrimage to 
the temple, participated in even by those residing at a remote 
distance, was a feature of the Egyptian religion. This was the 
spectacle which had been before the eyes of the Hebrews for 
generations and which had shaped their conceptions of worthy 
worship. At Sinai they were fresh from Egypt. It is natural, 
therefore, to find in a prospectus of religious worship drawn up in 
Moses’ day, an ark and, as the people were journeying, a taber- 
nacle instead of a temple. On the theory of development, which 
is the theory urged by the dominant school, it is certain that a 
form of religion would be devised which would adequately meet 
the conceptions of the age and exhibit Jehovah with suitable 
honor in the sight of Israelites and foreign peoples. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the main features of the legislation of 
the so-called priestly document are characteristics of the reli- 
gious worship common to many nations in Moses’ day. The 
cult of the age is reflected in the laws regarding tabernacle and 
priesthood and sacrifice. 

The book of Deuteronomy contains a great address osten- 
sibly delivered by Moses at Shittim. * Thirty and eight years had 
elapsed since the body of the old legislation was given. The 
new generation, on the eve of advancing to the conquest of 
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Canaan, is summoned to hear the law of the nation, to be 
instructed in the application of its principles to the new circum- 
stances which confronted the people, to have their apprehension 
of its spirituality quickened, and then intelligently to renew the 
covenant made with their fathers. The address was delivered 
in three installments, committed to writing, and solemnly ratified 
as acovenant. (1) The history of Israel since the covenant was 
made with the preceding generation at Horeb is reviewed as a 
motive for obedience to Jehovah’s laws. (2) Statutes are 
i rehearsed, with emphasis upon their spirituality and urgent insist- 
ance upon their observance. (3) Curses and blessings are 
announced. The characteristic features of this address are the 
insistance upon one altar for the nation and an adjustment of the 
laws in minor details to the anticipated settled life in Canaan and 
to the enlargement of Israel’s borders brought about by the 
occupation of the country east of the Jordan. The fundamental 
features are the unity of the altar and the accommodation of 
the laws to the needs of people remote from the altar. The 
address is chiefly the thought of Moses. He quotes the words 
of the Lord, but his speech is his own. It is the wisdom of a 
tried stateman. He had experienced the jealousy of the princes 
and had discovered traces of tribal self-seeking, and he feels the 
need of a unifying element in the state. He had seen the 
attraction exerted by the licentious idolatry of the heathen upon 
the susceptible Israelites, and he dwells upon the need of exter- 
minating the Canaanites, rooting out idolatry, and cherishing one 
sanctuary which shall outshine the local shrines of the idolaters. 
The address was intended to conteract the tendency to lapse 
into idolatry by preventing the people from worshiping at the 
numerous local sanctuaries of the Canaanites. It was intended 
to render the worship of Jehovah a greater spectacle and of 
greater pomp than the ritual of the Canaanitish idols by uniting 
all the people and drawing all their wealth to one sanctuary. It 
was intended to give strength to the communal feeling and bind 
the nation together. 

There is no doubt that the legislation which bears the name 
of Moses accords with the spirit and the needs of his time. 
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With this great fact, the minor features harmonize. The lan- 
guage is free from late forms. It smacks also of the desert. 
The use of the term ‘the priests, the Levites” and reference to 
the tribe of Levi as priestly in a popular and untechnical address 
at a time when the Levitical priests were sharply distinguished 
from the lower order of Levites are quite common at all periods 
of the history (2 Chron. 23:18; 30:27; Ezek. 43:19; 44:15; 
and 1 Kings 12:31: Mal. 2:1-4; 3:3). 

Upon what ground then does the modern dominant school 
base its opposition to Mosaic authorship? The fundamental 
reason alleged is that according to the history numerous altars 
existed and were considered legitimate for a considerable period 
before the erection of Solomon’s temple. Is this acknowledged 
fact of history inconsistent with the enactment of laws by Moses 
regarding the unity of the altar? Our clear conviction is, that 
it was not. For first, sacrifices at a distance from the sanctuary 
were legal under specified circumstances. By law, they might 
be offered at any place where Jehovah manifested himself. 
Gideon and Manoah and others acted legally by sacrificing then 
and there on the appearance of the angel of Jehovah. And 
secondly, the numerous altars before the erection of Solomon’s 
temple were abnormal. They were permitted because the 
central sanctuary at Shiloh had been forsaken by God. They 
were allowed from this time until Jehovah chose Zion. The 
covenant, of which the national cult was the legal expression, 
was known to be broken. If the people were to worship Jehovah 
at all, they must fall back on the primitive law. And thirdly, 
altars to Jehovah were recognized as legitimate among the 
northern Israelites. Political reasons made it impossible for the 
pious inhabitants of the north to make pilgrimages in a body to 
Jerusalem or even, except on rare occasions, to visit the central 
sanctuary individually, for worship and sacrifice. If godly Isra- 
elites in the north who regretted the schism and abominated the 
calves of Bethel and Dan and loathed the yet more outrageous 
Baal cult, worshiped Jehovah at all, it must be at their own 
private altars. And this right was recognized by the prophets 
of Jehovah (Eljah, Hosea, etc.). 
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The abeyance of the Mosaic legislation in all Israel from the 
time when Jehovah forsook Shiloh until he chose Zion, and later 
among the Israelites of the north, is satisfactorily explained. 
And this is all that requires explanation. Otherwise the history 
reflects the Sinaitic legislation. 

With these broad historical considerations we rest the argu- 
ment. It would be instructive to search the early national his- 
tory of the Hebrews for traces of Mosaic legislation; but the 
pleasant task is forbidden by the authorized limits of this article 
and is rendered unnecessary by the investigations conducted by 
Dr. Green and published by him in ‘ Moses and the Prophets” 
and “Hebrew Feasts.” Dr. Green, however, omitted the book 
of Joshua from his survey in order to avoid the necessity of pro- 
longed argument. But a glance into this book is appropriate, 
especially at those passages in it which the dominant school pro- 
nounces to be the earliest and ascribes to J or E. It appears 
that (1) The priesthood began with Aaron and descended to his 
son. Aaron’s death and the induction of his son Eleazar into the 
priest’s office in his stead are mentioned in Deut. 10:6. This 
statement according to Wellhausen is not a reminiscence of P 
(Proleg, 388). According to Dillmann the passage has been 
introduced by the reviser from the Elohist. One of the oldest 


~ documents which the critics admit thus testifies to the priesthood 


of Aaron and after him of hisson. ‘The last verse in the book of 
Joshua is decided by Dillmann to belong to B (=E) and by Well- 
hausen to JE, again the oldest document. It states that 
“Eleazar the son of Aaron died; and they buried him in the hill 
of Phinehas his son, which was given him in the hill country of 
Ephraim.” This record goes far to show that the Mosaic legis- 
lation was inaugurated and continued to exist for two genera- 
tions at least, until the death of Joshua. And Phinehas was 
on hand to continue the priestly succession. This testimony 
from the oldest document allowed by the critics is confirmed 
by the knowledge of the burial-place. The grave, moreover, 
was in the hill country of Ephraim, and not ina city assigned 
to the sons of Aaron for residence. The towns designated to 
give lodging and glebe to the priests were in the south in Ben- 
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jamin, Judah, andSimeon. But Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
was given a piece of property near Shiloh. This fact is no mean 
evidence that his presence was needed in that vicinity and is a 
strong indication that he was the chief priest whose attendance 
at the tabernacle was known to be a frequent necessity. In 
later years Eli found it desirable to even live in Shiloh, and the 
high priests eventually took up their residence in Jerusalem 
when the temple was erected. (2) The unity of the altar was. 
recognized in the days of Joshua. The document JE, records 
that Gibeonites were condemned by the princes in the days of 
Joshua to render service at the house of the Lord and the altar 
of the Lord. This shows unity of worship. The existence of 
one altar for all Israel comes out also in another event of the 
time of Joshua. The erection of an altar by the returning 
soldiers of the tribes east of Jordan appeared to the Israelites 
on the west of the river to indicate a desire for separation. 
This implies that one altar existed for the entire nation. But 
their ‘suspicions were allayed when word was brought back that 
the altar beside the Jordan was not designed for offerings, but 
was intended to serve as a witness that the eastern tribes may 
bring burnt offerings, sacrifices, and peace offerings before the 
Lord (Josh. 22:11, 12, 26, 27; according to Dillmann B, 7. ¢., 
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THE CHIEF LITERARY PRODUCTIONS IN ISRAEL 
BEFORE THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM. 


By H. F. MALLORY, 
The University of Chicago. 


Fragments from the period of the march through the wilderness and the 
settling in Canaan.— Literary products from the period of the Judges.— 
Literary products from the time of David and Solomon. 


I. Fragments from the period of the march through the wildcr- 
ness and the settling in Canaan.—Although the true beginning of 
the historical literature of Israel is to be put, at the earliest, in 
the ninth century before Christ, fragments are to be found in the 
books of the Old Testament which arose centuries earlier. These 
fragments are the folk-songs and stories which were handed down 
orally from the time that Israel was a nomadic people, before 
the art of writing was common with others than the leaders. If 
one is inclined to question this last statement he has but to recall 
the disdain which many Bedouin tribes today affect toward the 
ability to write and read, to fancy a feeling of aversion for this — 
art on the part of the masses at that early time. 

It is a question whether one in a search after the old pieces 
of literature is justified in going back to times before the wan- 
dering in the wilderness and the settling in Canaan. The ques- 
tion is not whether later Israel knew how to relate with accuracy 
anything from those days, but whether there exist literary 
remains from these early times which have been handed down 
practically intact, or which can be restored to their original 
form. In other words, we are not concerned about Israelitish 
traditions about the past history, but about the actually intact 
or nearly intact writings that have come down from early times. 
Such material would naturally consist of poetic snatches. To 


* Translated and condensed from Wildeboer’s Die Litteratur des Alten Testaments. 
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these, however, must be added the original decalogue, for this 
very likely originated with Moses, and probably may be restored 
from the forms in which we have it (Ex. 20:1-17; Deut. 
5 :6-18). 

In the present stage of scientific investigation it cannot be 
an occasion of wonder to anyone that many answer the question 
that has been raised in the negative, while others regard the 
probability of showing a great age for a few fragments as doubt- 
ful. Our attitude is nearest that of the latter class, for we with 
others are of the opinion that the ten commandments in a 
shorter form really date from the time of the wanderings. 
This shorter form consisted originally of ten words which later 
writers expanded and to which they affixed their own ideas. 
The process of enlargement was gradual. From the two variant 
readings of the decalogue it seems probable that both writers 
transcribed from oral traditions of the original table which had 
been lost. Of these two the Exodus-version is the oldest, its 
redaction being in the eighth century before Christ. Yet even it 
bears traces of later hands in the reason assigned for the Sab- 
bath commandment, and in the presence of Deuteronomic 
expressions. The author of Deuteronomy evidently had the 
two separate documents of J and E before him, though the 
majority of his successors had the compiled work. It was more 
than two centuries after Deuteronomy was published, and after 
the P code (c. 433 B.C.) had been formulated that the author of 
our Pentateuch lived (c. 400 B.C.) and combined all these writ- 
ings (J, ¢. ninth century, E, c. eighth century, Deut., and P, c. 
443) into the form in which we have it. 

The claim for Mosaic authorship of these ten words has 
strongly in its favor the unity of the tradition on this point, 
which, while it does not prove that Moses brought the ten words 
from Sinai to his people, nevertheless on the whole lends credi- 
bility to the account. 

In this same period of the snvibeitiags through the wilder- 
ness and the conquest of Canaan doubtless belong the Mosaic 
words which were uttered at the rising up and the resting of the 
ark (Num. 10:35, 36); the song-fragments concerning the bor- 
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ders of Moab and Ammon (Num. 21:146, 15); the song of 
the well (vss. 17, 18), and the song of the fall of Heshbon 
(vss. 276-30), although Meyer and Stade would assign it to some 
time in the Omri dynasty when Northern Israel was contending 
with Moab. The song on the passage of the Red Sea (Ex. 
15:1-18) was composed in Canaan verses 13, 14 and 17 presup- 
posing a settlement in Canaan, while verse 17 also presupposes 
the sanctuary of later days. It can be, however, a wider expan- 
sion of true Mosaic words as they are preserved for us in verse 
21. Critics, however, differ as to the Mosaic kernel in this 
passage. 

The remaining poetical portions of the Pentateuch were all 
composed in Canaan. In some cases it may be possible to dis- 
cover a germ from the time of Moses. The song and blessing 
of Moses (Deut. 32, 33), the blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49: 3-27), 
and the Balaam utterances, preserved by J in Num. 24, and by 
E in Num. 23, while they certainly contain old material are not 
to be treated here. 

2. Literary products from the period of the Judges ——From the 
heroic age of Israelitish folk lore one can a priort scarcely look 
for other than poetic productions. The stories of this so-called 
period of the Judges, the duration of which on the basis of the 
Old Testament record itself must be reckoned as 200 or 300 
years, we know from accounts the earliest statement of which 
does not date further back than the ninth century B.C. 

Yet the accounts of the tribal heroes take their origin in this. 
period and preserve for.us a history of those days in their ref- 
erences tocontemporaneous events and in allusions to the prevail- 
ing conditions. Inthe foreground as an historical monument of 
great worth must be mentioned the song of Deborah (Judges. 
5). From a literary point of view it is of the highest value 
although on exegetical and critical grounds this poem cannot be 
assigned to Deborah { Budde, who regards vs. 74 as a gloss, to 
the contrary notwithstanding). It is lyric and epic in character 
and is the only one of many songs that doubtless existed in those 
times which has come down to us. In connection with the his- 
torical song of Judges 5 we are able with a great degree of 
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probability to trace back a parable to the time of the Judges. 
The fable of Jotham (Judges 9:8-15) wherein the trees of the 
forest desire a king, must, particularly on account of its contents, 
be placed in the days of the kingdom, or at least in the early 
times when Israel was united under the ruleofaking. [The whole 
ninth chapter of Judges belongs to the oldest remnants of his- 
toriography.| There is nothing to indicate that Jotham himself 
invented this fable. .Apart from a war song and a parable, 
there may be placed in this period, with great probability, some 
utterances or proverbs which are contained in Gen. 49:3-27. 
The name of this poem, the blessings of Jacob, does not cor- 
respond throughout with its contents. In the full signification 
of the word the name applies only to the words spoken to Judah 
and Joseph (vss. 8-12 and 22-26), while Simeon and Levi were 
even cursed (vss. 45-7). A more appropriate name for this 
poem would be the testament of Jacob. In its present form the 
whole dates from the monarchy and probably from sometime 
after the reign of Solomon, though several of the statements in 
this section must be dated from the time of the Judges. Dill- 
mann assigns it all to the period of the Judges. To be sure Cor- 
nill has called attention to the fact that the blessing as a whole 
can scarcely be older than the monarchy of David who first 
united the tribes into a whole, but the uncertainty which prevails 
as to the unity of Israel before the monarchy would seem to 
weaken his position. Kuenen from verse 10 thinks that the 
utterances concerning Judah (9-12) can scarcely have been 
written before David, moreover, that the mention of Joseph as 
“crowned among his brethren” points to a time after a king had 
come forth from his midst, z. ¢., to the founding of the Ephraim- 
itic kingdom. 

The greatest importance for establishing a date attaches to 
the circumstance that Judah and Joseph are so exceptionally 
blessed. This indicates dominion on the part of the house of 
Joseph and the reign of Judah under the Davidic dynasty. The 
reference to Joseph as ‘‘crowned among his brethren,” verse 23, 
which probably points to the incursion of the Syrians from 
Damascus, and other allusions which might be adduced indicate 
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a time after the division of the kingdom. And finally in this 
connection it must be mentioned that the blessing of Moses 
(Deut. 33) is dependent on our poem. 

3. Literary products from the time of David and Solomon.—A 
strictly historical investigation cannot indeed ascribe to the cen- 
tury of David and Solomon anything like the literary life which 
from the traditional point of view is customarily ascribed to it. 
Nevertheless in the history of the literature of Israel this period 
remains extremely important. The new order of things, the 
changed conditions in consequence of the introduction of the 
monarchy did not indeed evoke straightway such a revolution as 
later generations imagined. However the great meaning of 
these new times later writers have well grasped and expressed in 
their idealization. 

Under David Israel is becoming a strong and settled state, 
one of the first conditions of literary development. Through 
successfully conducted wars prosperity is established and self- 
confidence is aroused. Later, under Solomon, commerce has its 
rise ; relationships are established with foreign nations which 
widened the circle of vision; man begins to look around and ask 
in what relation he stood to these foreign peoples; ethnological 
and genealogical traditions were collected and compared and 
thus were prepared the old accounts. 

Only a very few pieces can be assigned to David or Solomon 
with any certainty. The psalms of David cannot be pointed out 
definitely. This is our position, as over against the traditional 
view which on occount of the seeming avowal of the superscrip- 
tions attributes seventy-three psalms to David. If anyone 
desires to hold fast to the authenticity and the explanation of 
75 as meaning composed by David three ways are open to 
him: 

(2) Some understand that David’s poems were noted down 
by himself, and even from the beginning supplied with a super- 
scription (Keil). But one is aware of the fact that in the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament mention is made merely of 
an oral tradition of these Davidic poems and that historical 
poems are indeed contained in the song-books. On the contrary, 
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the preéxilic history shows nothing of a liturgical collection. 
Moreover such Semitic students as Noeldeke and Ahlwardt have 
declared that these superscriptions carry no weight of authority 
with them as it was common practice in order to get a new poem 
into circulation to give it an old name. 

(4) It might be supposed that the post-exilic compiler of the 
different groups of psalms combined in our Psalter would have 
made an examination. But apart from the fact that this is a 
mere hypothesis without foundation there would be every reason 
to be suspicious of the historico-critical methods of such an 
examination. 

(¢) Athird possibility is that a Davidic collection had existed, 
so-called because in it stood songs attributed to David (rightly 
or wrongly) and that when these songs were scattered in the five 
books of psalms which we now possess, each poem received this 
superscription. This view has the greatest probability. And if 
one cannot state definitely that this or that psalm, on the ground 
of its superscription, is of David, yet it can be affirmed that 
among the seventy-three bearing the superscription “175 some 
either wholly or in part originated with him. 

It may be remarked, however, that "75, properly speaking, 
does not mean more than that some sort of relation existed 
between David and the collection. The term is very compre- 
hensive in character and on this account is perhaps best trans- 
lated by the word ‘“Davidic.” It then, like so many other 
superscriptions, might refer to form, music or the diction of the 
piece. 

We cannot agree with Cheyne in thinking that the oldest 
reference to David in this connection (Am. 6:5, 6) as singer and 
harpist, necessitates our thinking of his compositions as simply 
secular songs, but rather that he was not ranked primarily as a 
liturgical poet. The whole question of determining the Davidic 
element in the Psalter is extremely difficult. It may be that 
form and contents must be considered together so that the origi- 
nal Davidic collection, the most of which is in Pss. 3-41, would 
be so-called as much on account of its form as because Davidic 
expressions and the larger part of his poems are therein con- 
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tained. Cheyne has truly said that the tracing up of Davidic 
psalms as Ewald has done, who thinks that he has discovered 
fourteen such, does not rest on sound critical principles. Let 
one be satisfied with our meager result and bear in mind that in 
giving up the assumed Davidic origin we do not lose the precious 
songs themselves. 

The exception that is often made of Ps. 18, on the ground 
that it already exists in 2 Sam. 22, must be disregarded. Not 
only does the position of these words make it very probable that 
they have rept in here from a psalm-book, but the contents 
of the song is not appropriate in this connection. On the same 
grounds the last words of David, 2 Sam. 23:1-7, on account of 
their position cannot be ascribed to him. 

There is reason, however, to ascribe to David the beautiful 
song of the bow, or the lament for Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. 
I:19-27, as well as that over Abner, 2 Sam. 3:334-34a. From 
these we may learn not only of David’s poetic ability, but we 
may also catch a glimpse of his noble heart. Cornill goes so far 
as to say that there is not the shadow of a reason for denying 
the authenticity of the song of the bow. 

The much mutilated text argues for a great antiquity and the 
contents confirm this view. The representation of the event is 
lifelike and realistic. The author speaks of persons and locality 
so definitely as to give the impression that he stands near to the 
events. The latter of these two pieces, the lament over the chief 
captain of Saul, may very well have originated from one who 
acted so magnanimously toward that persecuting monarch. Only 
an extreme reaction against former confusion of idealization and 
actual history can detect any insincerity in this. 

The mistake has been made of conjecturing that because 
these two songs lack the religious element, David could not have 
composed any religious poems (Cornill, Einl.? p. 214). On the 
other hand it would be very improbable that this true, fervid and 
poetically gifted worshiper of Jehovah would have never poured 
out his heart in religious songs. 

If one wishes to rightly understand Solomon and his mean- 
ing for the history of his people he must carefully differentiate 
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between the idealization of the later historian who looked back 
upon the riches and wisdom of the monarch with eyes almost 
blinded to all else, and the opinion of his contemporaries 
which one can make out between the lines in the books of 
the Bible. 

The author of the Book of Kings wrote about 600 B.C., when 
the political situation of foreign oppression afforded such glar- 
ing contrast to the times of David and Solomon. He looked 
back with a feeling of longing to that period of splendor. Nor 
was he peculiar in this particular, men of such importance as 
Isaiah and Micah were expecting a second David to restore 
Israel and re-introduce an era of prosperity. The remembrance 
of Solomon’s reign and power coupled with his wisdom lived on 
while the dark side of his reign was buried in forgetfulness. 
Evidently the author of Kings belonged to those who idealized 
Solomon’s reign. Nevertheless, with the characteristic fidelity 
of Oriental historians he has not intentionally obscured other 
accounts. Solomon first held the throne securely after a fratri- 
cide (1 Kings 1:2). 

1 Kings 11 informs us of his idolatry, and between the lines 
we read all too clearly that greatness and might counted for 
more with David’s son than did the welfare of his subjects. We 
know that the condition of the realm internally was a bad one, 
for immediately after Solomon’s death occurred the irremediable 
division into two kingdoms. 

On account of this idealization of later writers we must attach 
more significance to the historical accounts of the part played by 
Solomon in the development of the literature than to the opinion 
of later Jewish scholars who have attributed to him poems and 
books which had their origin centuries later. 1 Kings 4:29-34 
speaks of Solomon as the author of 3000 proverbs and 1005 
songs concerning trees, beasts, birds, creeping things and fishes. 
Certainly the author of Kings, who wrote about 600 B.C., could 
not have had our Book of Proverbs before him, for it contains 
barely 541 maschals, more than 100 of which are duplicates. 
Moreover, with the exception of chapter 30 of Proverbs the 
character of these proverbs is not at all similar to that of which 
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the author of Kings speaks. In fact it is improbable that Solomon 
composed even that part of Proverbs which a special super- 
scription ascribes to him, namely, chaps. 10:1-22:16, and chaps. 
25-29. The words in many cases are not those of a king; often 
it is the people who speak. Moreover, monogamy which is 
everywhere taken for granted in Proverbs would hardly harmon- 
ize with the times of Solomon. Solomon’s wisdom was of a 
practical nature. To be sure he was talented, but there is a con- 
siderable difference between the wisdom which the historical 
accounts represent Solomon as possessing and that which later 
Jewish scribes, in assigning Proverbs to him, affirm that he pos- 
sessed. When the character of the Hebrew wisdom underwent 
a transformation in the Grecian period and took on more of 
philosophy in the Greek sense of the word, the contents of the 
book of Ecclesiastes was attributed to him. Likewise poetical 
pieces such as the song of Solomon, which hitherto had been 
thought to be composed against Solomon rather than by him, 
together with certain Psalms, for example, 72 and 127, came to 
be regarded as products of his muse. If it is not possible to 
make out with certainty what poem or proverb originated with 
this wise king at least one authentic utterance of his very prob- 
ably has come down to us, namely, that with which he dedicated 
the temple (1 Kings 8:12, 13). Cheyne’s uncertainty on this 
point is unnecessary. The piece very probably comes from the 
eleventh or tenth century B. C. 

Other pieces than these that have been mentioned cannot be 
assigned with sufficient certitude to the times of David and Solo- 
mon. Surely such monuments of the literary life of that age are 
not to be looked for in Chronicles which was written about 250 
B.C., for while these books, rightly interpreted, are very impor- 
tant as a source of history, they have throughout the coloring of 
the times in which they were written. 

The song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1-10) which some might 
naturally assign to the times between the Judges and the Mon- 
archy on account of its poetic structure is in tone and spirit 
Deuteronomic. Kuenen’s position in regarding this as pre-exilic 
as over against Cheyne’s assignment of it to post-exilic times 
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appears to us more probable. The beautiful parable of Nathan 
(2 Sam. 12:1-4) although occurring in a valuable old historical 
record, is not on that account to be considered as now being in 
the form in which it was spoken by him. 

No consideration of this subject would be complete that did 
not call attention to the great significance which the develop- 
ment of prophecy in this period must have had for the literature. 
The treatment of this, however, hardly belongs here, for its influ- 
ence really first disclosed itself later on. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF ISRAELITISH POLITICAL LIFE 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Pu. D. 
Brown University. 


Periods in the political history of Israel: (1) Nomadic,(2) That of the 
Judges, (3) That of the Kingdom, (4) That of the Monarchy. 


Tue forms of political organization which bound together 
the Israelites underwent such fundamental changes from the 
days of Abraham to the division of the kingdom that it is neces- 
sary to consider each epoch independently. Although they 
merge into each other, four periods are distinguishable. 

-The first may be designated as the nomadic. It extends 
from the earliest dawn of Israelitish history to the settlement in 
Canaan. In addition to that which comes from the familiar 
biblical narrative much light is shed upon this period by the 
study of the organization of the peoples who are still in the 
same stage of civilization—of these, the best example is the 
modern Bedouin. 

The stories of the patriarchs give suggestive pictures of the 
gradual growth of a nation from a household consisting of a 
father, his wife, children, and servants. When the sons of the 
family took to themselves wives in the nomadic period, instead 
of separating to set up an independent home they remained with 
their parents, and thus the individual household grew into what 
was called ‘‘the father’s house.” This complex family, closely 
related by blood, throughout Israelitish history constituted the 
political unit. As the descendants of the sons of the first gen- 
eration multiplied, each son found himself in time at the head of 
a father’s house. In this most natural manner the original father’s 
house grew into a mishpdhah, clan, or family, as the Hebrew 
word is translated in the English version. The one merged into 
the other by such gradual stages that the father’s house is some- 
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times confused with the clan. The tribe in turn was composed 
of several clans bound together by common bonds. 

From a later narrative (Joshua 7:14-18) the inference may 
be drawn that when the Israelites went up to the conquest of 
Canaan the three divisions of families, clans, and tribes were 
clearly defined. While these classifications indicate the broad 
outlines of the simple political organization which obtained 
among the Hebrew before they settled in Canaan, it is doubtful 
whether they were ever fully realized in actual experience. In 
the Orient, and especially among nomads, political organization 
is fortuitous rather than according to any well developed system. 

The bond which united and held together these families and 
groups of families was the tradition of descent from a common 
ancestor. It found expression not only in the traditions con- 
cerning the patriarchs but also in the name which they bore, 
“children of (Bené) Israel.” Similarly, their kinsmen were 
known as the children of Edom, Ammon, and Moab. The 
modern Arabian tribes have kindred traditions of their origin 
- and these are commonly accepted as the uniting bond. As a 
matter of fact the traditions among the Bedouins are often of 
very recent origin, and the real genesis of the tribe is far differ- 
ent from the one pictured. 

In early Israelitish history there are several suggestive exam- 
ples of the various ways in which tribes arose. A band of 
fugitives gathered about the exiled Jephthah (Judges 11:3), 
forming a nucleus which would have naturally grown into a tribe 
had not the needs of his kinsman in Gilead led to his recall 
Likewise about the outlaw David there gradually grew up a 
small tribe composed of the most varied elements, foreign as 
well as Judean. The traditions of a common ancestor, whether 
in every case wholly historical or not, were nevertheless power- 
ful forces holding the clans and tribes together. Common cus- 
tom and religious cult were perhaps even more effective in 
cementing the union. 

Aliens from other tribes were frequently received. If they 
were strong and powerful, they were gladly welcomed on accept- 
ing the customs and religion of the tribe. If they were weak, 
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they were at first reduced to bondage. Slaves, however, in time 
were allowed to intermarry with members of the tribe and 
thereby were regularly adopted. An example of the facility 
with which the Israelites absorbed foreign elements is found in 
the assimilation of the Calebites, Jerahmeelites, and Kenites 
living in southern Canaan by the tribe of Judah during the period 
following the crossing of the Jordan. 

Although the clan or tribe admitted aliens even during the 
nomadic period, it assimilated them so completely that it 
remained virtually a close corporation. Each one of its members 
was pledged to give his life if need be to defend its interests, 
and it in turn stood back of its individual members to protect 
them from every foe. 

At the head of each father’s house or family, and probably 
also of each clan, was the elder who corresponded to the sheikh 
of a modern Bedouin tribe. As both terms indicate, age was 
originally and ever regarded as one of the essential qualifications. 
Ordinarily he was chosen from a certain branch of that family 
which enjoyed the reputation of standing in the closest blood 
relationship to the ancestor from whom all claimed descent. 
Preéminence measured in the terms of wealth, influence, and 
personal ability was also requisite. 

His power, like his election, was dependent upon the com- 
mon consent of the family or clan: When this was wanting his 
decisions were void. His duties were to represent his clan on 
all public occasions, to lead them in time of war, to guard their 
security in time of peace, and to decide the political and judicial 
questions which were referred to him. 

Subjects of tribal interest were considered by a council com- 
posed of these elders. By analogy it may be postulated that 
when occasion required each tribe was represented bv its chief 
elder, although the biblical narrative contains no distinct refer- 
ences to such officers. 

In many of its general characteristics this type of political 
organization might be designated as democratic. The end of its 
existence is the protection and welfare of the community, and 
each member has a voice or else is represented in the government. 
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It is an organization, however, in which the independence of the 
individual is sadly subject to the will of the majority, since 
his interest and welfare are entirely bound up with those of the 
tribe. The dictates of custom aiso are tyrannical, making almost 
impossible any independent initiative by the individual. The 
very looseness of the organization often renders it inefficient. It 
belongs to the lower stages of civilization and must be supplanted 
or supplemented, as it was in the case of the Hebrews, by some- 
thing higher before a people can play an important réle. 

At the same time it must be admitted that its very looseness. 
made it especially adaptable to people in the pastoral stage. It 
certainly sufficed for the needs of the patriarchal age. In the 
light of the narratives of the sojourn in Egypt, its weakness was. 
demonstrated when it came into contact with the higher political 
organization of the Nile valley, for the nomadic Hebrews fell an 
easy prey to Egyptian oppression. Its flexibility, however, 
made it possible in a time of need to delegate almost unlimited 
power to the one capable of ruling. This fact enabled Moses to 
become chief elder or sheikh of sheikhs of the Israelitish fam- 
ilies in Egypt, and, not only to lead them forth to freedom, but. 
to unite and impress upon them the stamp of his mighty per- 
sonality. 

During the second period, which is commonly known as that 
of the Judges, the facility with which the original tribal organi- 
zation developed into something better adapted to the new 
environment, is further illustrated. 

When the Israelites on entering Canaan passed over from the 
nomadic to the agricultural stage, each individual was completely 
occupied in making a home for himself. Different members of 
the same tribe were often found living far apart, separated in 
many cases by the possessions still retained by the ancient inhab- 
itants (cf. Judges 1:19, 21, 27-36). The communal life which 
was possible only among a pastoral people necessarily ceased 
and, as a result, the individual enjoyed more freedom and came 
into greater prominence. As they intermarried and entered 
into close alliance with many of the peoples residing in the 
land (Judges 1:12-16; 9:1-5), the tribal bond was further 
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relaxed, although the old family organization was retained and 
the tribes were still carefully distinguished. 

When the Hebrews became agriculturists, the town and city 
became important political units. Even during the period of 
the Judges we find reference to city elders. The little town of 
Succoth, for example, had seventy-seven such elders (Judges 
8:14). The fact is significant, for it is indicative of an impor- 
tant change in the political organization of the Israelites. 

At first the population of each town belonged to the same 
tribe, and in most cases to the same clan; but as the town grew, 
different clans were brought together into. new relations. In 
time members of different tribes dwelt side by side in the larger 
towns and united in the government of this new community 
which was bound together by common interests rather than 
ancestry. 

The elders of a town were undoubtedly also elders of families 
and clans — in fact this was, in most cases, the chief qualification 
for election. Nevertheless, loyalty to the town gradually took 
the place of the exclusive loyalty to the tribe. In the town of 
Shechem, Canaanites and Israelites were found living side by 
side (Judges 9). They had so far assimilated that they shared 
a common temple, where they worshiped El- or Baal-berith, 
“‘God of the Covenant.’”’ When members of different clans, and 
even non-Hebrews, came together amicably in the same com- 
munity, the foundations were laid for union under a king; for 
this close contact gradually broke down the jealousy between 
tribes and paved the way for a federation of all Israel. 

There is no evidence that there was any political organiza- 
tion binding all the tribes together during the period of the 
Judges. Instead, each man “did what was right in his own 
eyes.” When a foreign intruder overran the territory of certain 
tribes they suffered helplessly until some champion arose who, 
rallying his kinsmen to arms, led them out against the foe. If 
he came back victorious, he was hailed as a deliverer and recog- 
nized as chief of the tribe or tribes to whom he had thus brought 
relief. His relations to those who acknowledged his authority 
was similar to that of an elder to his family or a sheikh to his 
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ribe. If the danger was great and the deliverer powerful and 
able, his authority, although voluntarily delegated by the people, 
was almost unlimited, since no one dared to resist him. Inas- 
much as his power and ability was generally recognized, questions 
of dispute between families and clans would inevitably be referred 
to him for decision. This custom probably explains the origin 
of the rather misleading term “judge,” which was applied by 
later writers to these military dictators. ‘‘Saviour” or ‘“deliverer” 
(of Judges 3:5) describes their character and functions more 
exactly. In the light of the old narrative in Judges, it is evident 
that the rule of no one of them extended over all Israel, as might 
be inferred from certain generalizations from the late editor of 
the Book of Judges. Instead, it was limited to a tribe, or, at 
the’ most, two or three tribes. Thus the authority of Ehud and 
Shamgar was recognized in the south, that of Barak and Tola in 
northern Israel and Jephthah and Jair among certain of the 
Israelites, living on the east side of the Jordan. 

In most cases the loose political organization, which such a 
deliverer was able to establish, dissolved at his death. Its 
influence, however, continued to be felt. By a concrete object- 
lesson the advantages to be gained by union were indelibly 
impressed upon the memory of the race, and were not forgotten 
when they were in desperation forced to seek some relief from 
the grinding oppression of foreign masters. 

Even during the chaotic period of the Judges, the simple 
transition from the judgeship to the kingship was made by 
certain tribes of central Israel. Gideon, a chieftain of the family 
of the Abiezerites of the tribe of Manasseh, succeeded in routing 
a band of those desert robbers, the Midianites, who had become 
the oppressors of northern Israel. Thereupon the Hebrews of 
central Israel asked him not only to rule over them as their 
judge but added, ‘both thou and thy son, and thy son’s son 
also” (Judges 8:22). The words of refusal which are attributed 
to Gideon were belied by his subsequent action, for he proceeded 
at once to establish his authority by setting up a royal shrine at 
Ophrah his home and the future capital of his little kingdom. 
One of his sons, Abimelech, did actually succeed his father, 
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although his tyranny and crimes soon wrecked this incipient 
Hebrew state. 

Thus by natural and simple stages, under the influence of 
new environment and needs, the elder of a family became a 
deliverer or judge; then when his authority became hereditary, 
we find the idea of a king introduced among the Hebrews. 

The inauguration of the third period, that of the kingdom, 
might have been indefinitely delayed had not the Philistines forced 
upon the Israelites the alternative of complete subjugation or 
union. The only type of political organization with which that 
age and stage of civilization was cognizant was the kingship. 
Consequently, Samuel, the Ephraimite, showed himself a true 
patriot as well as seer when he anointed Saul (1 Sam. 10), and 
sent him forth with the suggestive admonition, ‘Do for thee as 
thy hand shall find.” Like the judges before him, the young 
Benjaminite proved his ability to lead men before the people 
called him to be their king. Perhaps the most remarkable and 
significant feature of this act is that nearly all the tribes of cen- 
tral and southern Canaan seem to have united in the call. 

Saul’s authority and duties did not differ materially from that 
of the deliverers of the period of the Judges. His first obliga- 
tion was to win his kingdom by throwing off the odious Philistine 
yoke. Since this proved the task of a lifetime, his court was of 
necessity entirely military. The ideas of the patriarchal age 
still largely prevailed. His capital was his former home in 
Gibeah, where he lived as simply as many of his subjects, 
surrounded by his household servants and kinsmen. His officers 
were military and belonged to his immediate family. His 
commander-in-chief, Abner, was his uncle, and his son Jonathan 
seems to have stood next in rank. 

When the king held court it was not in a palace, since he 
had none, but under a tamarisk tree at Ramah (1 Sam. 22:6). 
On such occasions he probably gave a hearing to the cases 
which were referred to him as the chief ruler in the land, and 
with his officers decided the questions of state. 

Reference is made to the tribal elders (1 Sam. 30:26), but 
there is no evidence that they were consulted on subjects of 
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national importance. The more prominent among them were 
probably personally identified with Saul’s army and court. 

The obligations of the people to their king were in turn 
equally simple. Saul lived on his own estate, and the voluntary 
gifts which he, like a modern Bedouin sheikh, received from his 
followers, sufficed for his modest needs. The one clearly defined 
duty of his subjects, therefore, was to follow their king to battle. 
Even this duty would be enforced more by the sense of common 
danger than by any organized system. : 

When the reign of Saul came to a sad end at Gilboa, and the 
love and pride of the Judeans led them to turn to their favorite 
champion, David, the formal transfer of their loyalty was made 
by “the men of Judah” in what appears to have been a popular 
assembly (2 Sam. 2 7}. Later, however, when Abner entered 
into negotiations with a view to turning over the northern king- 
dom to David, we read that “Abner had communication with the 
elders of Israel” (2 Sam. 3:17). The reference indicates that 
the authority of the tribal elders was still recognized and deferred 
to when the new power which centered in the throne was invali- 
dated; but from this time on it seems to have been practically 
ignored. 

After David became king of all Israel, the development of 
the political organization progressed very rapidly. At the head 
of the army was David’s faithful general, Joab. It was officered 
by the thirty-seven warriors who had won renown in his earlier 
wars (2 Sam. 23:8-39). The permanent nucleus of the army 
was the six hundred hired mercenaries, Philistines for the most 
part, many of whom had followed David during his life as an 
outlaw, and who constituted a most stable support for the 
throne. 

The needs of the growing court and kingdom led to the 
establishment of certain civil offices, as those of royal scribe or 
chancellor, recorder and head of the levy. 

As the Hebrew kingdom developed by virtue of its foreign 
conquests into an empire, and began to come into closer relations 
with the nations about, the period of the kingdom merged into 
that of the monarchy. The transition commenced during the 
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latter days of David’s reign and culminated during that of 
Solomon. Although the change was so gradual that it was 
scarcely appreciated, the original Israelitish conception of a 
king, which had in turn grown out of that of a judge and tribal 
elder, was completely rejected, and the entirely different idea of 
an Oriental monarch took its place. According to the one, the 
king was the servant of his subjects, while according to the other, 
the king regarded his subjects as his slaves. 

The prestige which he had inherited from his father enabled 
Solomon, with the aid of his army, to rule as an absolute 
monarch. That there might be none to oppose him, all his 
enemies were removed and a new nobility, dependent upon the 
throne, was established in their place. The numbers and expense 
of his court assumed enormous proportions. To support this, 
and to carry out his building projects, purposely disregarding 
the old tribal boundaries, he divided the territory of Israel into 
twelve districts. Over each of these was placed a royal officer, 
whose duty it was to collect the taxes and raise the levy. The 
unsuccessful revolt of Jeroboam and the subsequent division of 
the Hebrew empire were an expression by the freedom-loving 
Israelites of their hatred of Solomon’s policy of Orientalism. 

Within two or three centuries the Israelites passed through 
almost every stage of political government known to the ancient 
Semitic world. No sudden revolutions overturned the old and 
inaugurated the new, but beginning with the simple patriarchal 
régime, each grew out of the other. A certain looseness of 
organization, which seems to be native to the Orient, character- 
ized each stage. Custom supplied the place of regular laws. 
Public offices were limited to the fewest possible number, and 
there was little civil organization. 

In each period the feeling of tribal independence, and of 
intolerance toward all political restraint were so strong that every 
step toward a closer union and a greater centralization of power 
was taken only when external conditions made it an absolute 
necessity. 

Throughout Hebrew history the religious faith and cult ¢on- 
stituted the strongest uniting bond. Since state and religion 
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were never divided, national patriotism and zeal for Jehovah 
were always associated. The elder, judge or king was the high 
priest of the tribe or nation. The king was also regarded as the 
earthly civil representative of Jehovah. Thus in the old Hebrew 
state were found the roots of the idea of the theocracy, which in 
time developed into the broader idea of the kingdom of God, in 
which the common bond, uniting all mankind, is the desire to do 
the will of the divine King. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


To many of the readers of the BIBLICAL WORLD no introduction to the 
plan and purpose of the BIBLE STUDENTS’ READING GUILD is necessary. 
For the many others, however, who have not yet become members of this 
organization it seems wise at this time, in announcing the work of the coming 
year to state some general facts concerning the plan. The Guild was organ- 
ized October 1, 1894, in answer to what seemed an important demand. Its 
purpose was to introduce to the general public a line of reading in connection 
with the Bible which would help them not only to gain an intelligent view of 
the Bible, but to satisfy themselves as to the views upon it held by the best 
standard writers. Because of the lack of time to devote to distinctly religious 
reading, and the necessity therefore for a brief course upon a definite subject, 
the plan of a four years’ course covering four great biblical topics was adopted. 
These four subjects are The Life of Christ, the Founding of the Christian 
Church, the Foreshadowings of the Christ (Old Testament History and Pro- 
phecy), and Old Testament Literature. 

It has been the aim of the Institute in the selection of books to bring the 
course within the smallest financial compass consistent with the best material, 
and to make it sufficiently brief to require not more than a half hour a day 
for nine months of the year (October to June). 

The student is not left to master the contents of the required books for 
himself, but is given upon enrollment a direction sheet giving general sugges- 
tions for the reading of the year. At the beginning of each month a postal 
bulletin assigning the special reading for the following month and giving 
detailed instructions concerning it, is sent to each student. 

Nothing in the nature of reports from the student is veguired, yet such 
reports are frequently sent voluntarily and are always welcomed. The student 
is at liberty to correspond freely with the Institute concerning any phase of 
his work. In this connection it will be of interest to repeat what has before 
been published concerning the variety of persons to whom this course of 
reading has appealed. Nothing shows more distinctly the widespread interest 
in an intelligent knowledge of the Bible and the necessity of a literature upon 
this subject as accessible and readable as in other lines of thought. Much 
literature of this sort is available and needs only to be recommended to be 
read. 

The occupation of the members in order of numbers in the membership of 
1894-5 were as follows: Housewives, ministers, teachers, clerks, merchants, 
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missionaries, stenographers, mechanics, physicians, college professors, secre- 
taries, bookkeepers, librarians, factory superintendents, lawyers, editors, dress- 
makers, manufacturers, students, hospital nurse, chemist, artist. 

The subject for the work of October 1896 to June 1897 will be The Fore- 
shadowings of the Christ. This will constitute a study of the Old Testament 
History and Prophecy from the special point of view of the growth of the 
Messianic idea and ideal. No book has been found distinctly and satisfac- 
torily treating this subject in a manner sufficiently untechnical to be readable 
by the general public. The books will therefore cover the historical and pro- 
phetic material from a general standpoint, leaving the distinctly messianic 
idea of each period to be discussed in a monthly article in the BIBLICAL 
WORLD. 

The books selected are as follows: 


1. Syllabus of Scripture material giving under a topical outline the bib- 
lical passages to be read (Harper), 25 c. 


2. The Doctrine of the Prophets (Kirkpatrick), $1.50. 


3. Blake’s How to Read The Prophets. Part II, goc.; part III, $1.25; 
part V, $1.25. : 


*4. The BIBLICAL WORLD, July 1896-7, $1.50. 

5. Map and Chart Pamphlet, Io c. 

The books may be purchased through the Institute at the prices named 
above. These are special prices to the members of the Guild, but students 
are at full liberty to obtain the books where it is most convenient for them. 

To ministers one of the problems of the times is how he may keep his 
people in touch with current religious thought in order that he may always 
give them his own best thought and can rely upon their appreciation of it. 
Can this be done through the pulpit alone? May it not be more easily and 
effectively done by means of some such expedient as this reading course? A 
Chapter of the Guild in any congregation will raise the tone of the whole 
congregation by making a nucleus of well informed hearers who will intelli- 
gently discuss these matters among themselves and with the pastor. 


Since the last issue of this periodical the following Summer Schools have 
been added to our list: The Midland Chautauqua Assembly at Des Moines, 
Ia.; the Winfield (Kansas) Assembly, where Dr. H. L. Willett will offer 
instruction ; the National Sunday School Teachers’ Seminary at the South- 
western Baptist University, Jackson, Tenn., where Dr. Theodore G. Soares 
will represent the Institute work; and the Summer School of Theology at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., where Rev. Harlan Creelman of Yale will conduct 
classes in Hebrew and the English Bible. This brings the list to fifteen dif- 
ferent schools, an increase over any previous year. It is possible that still 
others may be arranged for. 


* The June number of the BIBLICAL WORLD, the special archeological number 
s given free to all new subscribers beginning with July 1896. 
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BIBLICAL STUDY DURING THE SUMMER QUARTER AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


By CLYDE W. VoTAw, 
The University of Chicago. 


Special opportunity for Bible study will be offered during next July, 
August, and September at The University of Chicago. It is an established 
order at The University that not only shall the work of the summer quarter be 
maintained at the same standard of thoroughness and variety as in other 
portions of the year, but that there shall be in addition several courses by 
biblical professors of national and international reputation. Last summer, 
besides the large number of courses given by the regular university staff of 
instructors, there were courses in Biblical Apologetics, New Testament Textual 
Criticism, and the Philosophy of Religion by Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., of 
Glasgow, Scotland; Professor C. R. Gregory, Ph.D., LL.D., of Leipzig, Ger- Z 
many, and Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, of Oxford, England. The wisdom, useful- 
ness, and popularity of this plan were made evident. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the biblical courses during the last summer quarter was 
actually larger than the number so enrolled for the preceding spring quarter, 
a portion of the customary school year. 

Arrangements of like attractiveness have been made for the coming sum- 
mer quarter. Two eminent biblical professors trom Europe will give lectures 
at The University during the first term of the quarter, July 1st to August 11th, 
upon Old and New Testament themes. 

George Adam Smith, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland, is one of Great 
Britain’s ablest Old Testament scholars, and the author of several books of 
the highest value for biblical study, among them the two volumes on Isaiah 
and the two volumes on the Minor Prophets in the Zxfositor’s Bible series, 
and the monumental work on the Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
Professor Smith will give eight lectures upon the subject of Hebrew Poetry. 

Joseph Agar Beet, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the Wesleyan 
Theological College at Richmond, England, is. widely known as the author 
of a valuable set of commentaries for students of the English Bible on the 
greater Pauline Epistles, and of other works of theological and religious 
import, the latest of which are 7hrough Christ to God and The New Life in 
Christ. Professor Beet will give four lectures upon The Historic Grounds 
of the Christian Faith. , 
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Two American scholars also, from other institutions, will give regular 
courses of instruction at The University during the first term of the summer 
quarter. 

Professor Rush Rhees, of Newton Theological Institution, Newton, Mass., 
will give two courses in New Testament subjects. One upon Special Phases 
of the Life of Jesus, treating of the attitude of Jesus toward the Old Testa- 
ment religion, toward Pharisaism, and toward the Messianic hope; his use of 
miracles and parables; and his self-consciousness. The other upon 7he 
Gospel of John, comprising introduction, analysis, and interpretation of the 
text upon the basis of modern English versions. During the term Professor 
Rhees will give, in addition, a series of five public lectures upon The Psalms 
of the Pharisees. 

George T. Ladd, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics 
at Yale University, will give a course of lectures upon Zhe Philosophy of 
Religion, discussing the principal topics suggested by the phenomena of 
religion, from the speculative points of view, such as the proofs for the being 
of God, the divine predicates and relations to the world, nature and the super- 
natural, the religious nature of man, revelation, inspiration, miracle, immor- 
tality, and the ‘‘ Kingdom of God”’ or the ideal social community. 

The lectures and courses of instruction which have now been described 
are additional to the full and regular list of courses offered during the sum- 
mer quarter by the regular staff of university instructors in the biblical depart- 
ments. The programme of these courses comprises work in the Semitic and 
Greek languages, Old and New Testament history and history contemporary 
with these, archzology, biblical literature, biblical interpretation, and biblical 
theology. Only a brief conspectus of this programme need be given here. 
Full and detailed announcements can be secured on application to The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The department of SEmITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES presents the 
following list of courses: 

Head Professor W. R. Harper will give a double minor* course in 7he 
Book of Job, comprising a critical translation, a study of the language of the 
book, its place in literature, and the characteristics of Hebrew poetry. During 
the first term he will give a minor course in Hebrew Syntax and, with the 
assistance of Dr. Crandall, a major course in Beginning Hebrew. During 
the second term, a minor course in Hebrew Etymology and a minor course in 
Arabic Geography, History and Commentary, consisting of the study of selec- 
tions from these three classes of Arabic literature. 

Associate Professor I. M. Price will be present during the second term. 

*A “minor” course at The University consists of one hour a day of class-room 
instruction, four or five days in the week, during one term —six weeks. A “double 
minor” consists of the same amount of daily instruction extended through the entire 
quarter—twelve weeks. A “major” course consists of two hours’ daily instruction 
for one term, and a “double major” the same for the entire quarter. 
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He will give a minor course in Modern Discoveries and the Old Testament, 
presenting the results of recent discoveries in the Orient which aid in the 
understanding of the Old Testament. Also, a minor course on The Psalter 
(English version used), treating of its formation and characteristics, the per- 
sonal, historical and national elements it contains, and its religious character- 
istics and use. Also, with the assistance of Dr. Breasted, a major course in 
Beginning Hebrew. 

Associate Professor G. S. Goodspeed will be present during the first term. 
He will give a minor course in Zhe History of Israe/, presenting the modern 
view of the history of Israel and giving exercises in the rapid reading of his- 
torical German. Also, a minor course in Oriental Antiquity under Assyrian 
Domination, which embraces the study of the history of Western Asia under 
the great Assyrian conquerors from Shalmaneser II to Ashurbanipal. 

Dr. C. E. Crandall will be present during the first term. He will give a 
minor course in Hebrew Sight Reading in Deuteronomy and will assist Head 
Professor Harper with the major course in Beginning Hebrew. 

Dr. J. H. Breasted will give a double minor course in Elementary Egyptian, 
Also, during the first term, a minor course in The History of Egypt, anda 
minor course in Zhe Arabic Language. During the second term, a minor 
course in Historical Hebrew, a critical study and translation of the Books of 
Samuel and a minor course in 7he Arabian Nights, sight reading; also, he 
will assist Associate Professor Price with the major course in Beginning 

Hebrew. 

Dr. G. R. Berry will give a double minor course in Zhe Assyrian Language. 
Also, during the first term a minor course in Hebrew Sight Reading in 
Samuel, and during the second term a minor course in Hebrew Sight Reading 
in Kings. 

The department of NEw TESTAMENT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE pre- 
sents the following list of courses: 

Head Professor E. D. Burton will give, during the first term, a minor 
course in The First Epistle to the Thessalonians, with reference to its history 
and interpretation. During the second term, a minor course in The Epistle 
to the Galatians, with reference to its history and interpretation. During 
the entire quarter also, a double minor course in Vew Testament Greek, com- 
prising a review of Greek grammar and a study of the syntax of the verb 
in the New Testament, on the basis of First Corinthians, and a seminar in 7he 
Theology of the Gospel of John. 

Associate Professor Shailer Mathews will be present during the second 
term. He will give a minor course in Zhe History of the Apostolic Church, 
on the basis of the New Testament Acts and Epistles. Also, a minor course 
in The Political History of the Jewish Nation in New Testament Times. He 
will also give in the second term a course of five public lectures on the Social 

Teachings of Jesus. 
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It will be seen that this programme presents a number of beginning 
courses, and major courses in which a great deal of work can be done ina 
short time. This provision is made for the large number of students who 
come to The University for the summer quarter only, or even for a single 
term of six weeks. The standard of work done in this quarter being the same 
as that done in other quarters of the year, university credit toward a degree 
will be given in the same way for all courses taken. Entrance may be made 
for the entire quarter from July 1st to September 23d, or for either term, the 
second beginning August 12th. The tuition fee is forty dollars for the quarter, 
or twenty dollars for either term. Ministers and theological students doing 
two-thirds of their work in the Divinity School are exempt from the tuition 
fee. Upon application to The University a special circular of information 
regarding the work of the coming summer quarter will be sent. 
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Hotes and Opinions. 


Leprosy.—The /ourna/ of the German Palestine Society, No. 1 of the 
current number, contains an article upon leprosy by Dr. Max Sandreczky, 
Director of the Children’s Hospital in Jerusalem, and for many years a physi- 
cian at the special hospital for lepers in that city. He gives it as his very 
decided conviction, after a long experience with the disease, that leprosy is 
not contagious, saying that in his twenty years of work he has never found a 
single person who became leprous through contagion. As a consequence it 
is unnecessary and unkind to isolate the individuals so afflicted, and as a 
matter of fact the lepers are allowed to frequent the cities and bazars, not 
only of Jerusalem and other Palestinian cities, but also in other places through 
the East. But while leprosy is not transmitted by contact, it is trans- 
mitted by heredity, although individuals in the series may be passed by. He 
states that no appearance of leprosy manifests itself in the child until the age 
of six or seven years is reached. The disease is due in Palestine to unfavor- 
able sanitary conditions, such as foul air, bad water, the oil and fat used in 
foods, the use of partly decayed olives and cheese, and spoiled meat. The 
better class of citizens are not affected by the disease, it is found only among 
the poor and the shiftless. Dr. Sandreczky maintains that leprosy can be 
cured, though not easily. He himself cured a boy of ten after four years of 
treatment according to advanced methods, and the genuineness of this cure 
has been acknowledged by a number of European specialists. Such news as 
this is encouraging, and leads to the confident hope that this scourge of the 
Oriental peoples will in time be removed by cleanliness and care, two things 
which the lower classes of the East as yet have little idea of. 


Some Recent Views of the Creation and the Deluge.— Some attempts, more 
or less amusing or instructive, have recently been made to explain the two 
great events that stand in the forefront of human history, as given us in the 
book of Genesis. Herr Stentzel, in his Zhe Creation, the Deluge and God 
holds that sometime in the beginnings of the world a great flood came, from 
which, in course of time, the world reémerged ; that this latter phenomenon 
is the creation referred to in the book of Genesis, with which we are familiar. 
It followed, rather than preceded, the flood. At this juncture a great comet 
appeared with two tails, and the memory of this phenomenon survived, espe- 
cially in the worship of mankind. To this phenomenon he traces the origin 
of conceptions as varied as these: Tiamat, the dragon of the Babylonian 
myths; Dagon, the fish god; the plural form in elohim, cherubim; Vishnu, 
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under the form of a fish, etc. Humanity found in this comet its first god, and 
later ages personified it in these forms. The author has even gone so far as 
to identify this comet with that of the year A.D. 1807, and dates it B.C. 3332. 

Schwartz, in his The Deluge and the Wanderings of the Peoples, makes 
the flood a purely natural occurrence, and finds references to it in the Yz 
King, a sacred book of China. The desert of Gobi in western China was in 
primitive times a great inland sea, bounded on the west by a great mountain 
chain. A tremendous earthquake broke down this mountain wall, and the 
mass of water poured down through the gap upon the valleys west and south- 
west, as far as the Black Sea, destroying millions of inhabitants, causing great 
migrations of peoples, occasioning changes of climate, and involving the par- 
tial glaciation of western Asia and Europe. The Chinese chronology would 
make this come in 2297 B.C. , 

Far more important than these startling hypotheses is the study of the 
whole subject which has been made by Gunkel in his Creation and Chaos. 
Here, many myths, legends, historical recollections among all the ancient 
Semitic peoples have been traced forward and backward,— backward to their 
origin, and forward to their latest forms, such as it is claimed appear in the 
twelfth chapter of Revelation. The fundamental thesis is that all these go 
back to certain Babylonian creation-myths, especially the legend of the vic- 
- tory of Marduk over Tiamat, and that as such they entered the religious tra- 
dition of Israel and profoundly influenced its whole course. In its form in 
the book of Genesis, this myth has been made the vehicle of the loftiest 
religious ideas. In later periods it came to have an eschatological bearing, 
and as such is found in the Prophets as a picture of the coming judgment. 
It runs down through the apocalyptic literature, and reappears finally in the 
twelfth chapter of Revelation. The striking thing about this book is that it 
represents a very conservative criticism along with a very bold hypothesis, not 
altogether satisfactorily proved, respecting the presence of these representa- 
tions and the use made of them in Hebrew literature. 

Last of all may be mentioned Sir William Dawson’s sober and conserva- 
tive endeavor to prove the reality of the deluge and its divine character, as 
recorded in the early chapters of Genesis. It is in a little tract called The His- 
torical Deluge, published by the Revell Company, at twenty-five cents. The 
learned and devout author argues for the primitive and contemporaneous char- 
acter of the tradition contained in Genesis. He asserts the universality of 
the deluge and brings geology to prove his case. Finally he insists that the 
use made of the fact of the deluge in the New Testament is deeply significant 
to men of today. The discussion is enlightening but not convincing. 
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Book Reviews. . 


The Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the University of Chicago 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo., pp. 238. 


Only recently there appeared in one of our leading religious weeklies this 
question: “Will you please give me the chronological order of the New 
Testament books?” A definite, clear, final answer to that question is not yet 
possible, but for help in study, there certainly is possible a very much better 
arrangement than our Testaments, English or Greek, now offer. All careful, 
scholarly attempts, therefore, to assist us in this way, by putting the materials 
in the best shape for use, are to be cordially welcomed and appreciated. Every 
life of Paul, has of course, sought to do this, but it is well to have simply the 
arrangement of the facts preparatory to the studying and making of our own 
lives of Paul. Professor Burton’s book aims to give precisely this. His three- 
fold task is “to give each of the several letters and the Revelation a position, 
in relation to one another, and to the narrative of the Acts, corresponding to ] 
the point in the history at which each was written; to glean from the letters 
and from the speeches, in the book of the Acts all the narrative material they 
contain, and to place this at the points corresponding to the time of the events 7 
narrated ; to divide the whole history into its natural periods and divisions.” 

As a whole the book is characterized by careful discrimination, cautious 
statement, and scholarly thoroughness. Its aim is specific and well guarded ; 
its method simple and clear. That it is open to criticism in its conclusions 
regarding the date and position of some of the books as, ¢. g., the Revelation, 
1 and 2 Peter, is simply to say that scholars are by no means agreed regard- 
ing the dates of these writings. “The vexed problems of the chronology of the 
apostolic age offer opportunity again for differing judgments. The positions of 
the book however are those of a wisely conservative criticism — and there is 
evident all through, the study of the best recent literature upon the subject. The 
plan of the work is admirable. It gets the true lines of cleavage in the history 
of the Acts, and presents them clearly to the eye. So much for general criti- 
cism, which can be only commendatory. Whenwe pass to statements of detail, 
there are some matters, which, apart from the assumed conclusions regarding 
the dates of certain books beget questions. - Let us take first, the identification 
of Acts 15:1-29 and Gal. 2: 1-10 on page 37; Professor Burton accepts, pro- . $ 
visionally, at least, the location of the Galatian churches in the southern part 
of the Roman province of Galatia (p. 213). In that case they were established 
upon his first missionary journey (Acts 13:14 ff), which followed soon after 
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his return from the relief visit to Jerusalem (12:25). One of the points in the 
Epistle to the Galatians which Paul strenuously insists upon, is that he had 
not received anything from the older apostles in the way of instruction or 
commission. His reference to his visit to Jerusalem is to prove this. If, 
however, the visit of Gal. 2 is the same as that of Acts 15 the very contrary 
of what he was seeking to establish appears. Notwithstanding the honored 
names which stand for this identification, it makes very serious difficulties in 
the narrative. Paul made the two visits to Jerusalem referred to in his Epistle 
to the Galatians before he ever saw the Galatians. He could honestly say 
then, that when he came to them, he came instructed only from above. That 
were impossible if one of the Jerusalem visits was the council visit. From 
this follow other changes. Peter’s conduct reported in Gal. 3:11-12 if imme- 
diately after his speech at the council, Acts 15:7-11, seems inexplicable (see , 
p. 209). Identify Gal. 2:1-10 with Acts 11:30 and 12:25 and Peter’s action 
is not improbable. 

Professor Ramsay gives very cogent reasons why Acts 22:17-21 cannot 
be identified with the first visit mentioned in Gal. 1:18-24. Again it follows 
from the harmonization of Gal. 2:1-10 with Acts 11:30 and 12:25, that we 
must reckon backward fourteen years from this to get the time of Paul’s 
conversion. That would bring us, counting full years to 32 or 33 ; counting 
terminal fractions of years as years to 34 or 35. This would result in changes 
only in the early dates of the Pauline chronology. The author accepts the 
theory of four Corinthian epistles, two of which have been lost, but it is not 
easy to see what has been gained by placing the second visit to Corinth before 
our first epistle, rather than between the first and second. In reference to I 
Peter, 2 Peter, and Jude, he remarks, “It is quite possible that all of these 
letters were written after the fall of Jerusalem, rather than before.” There is 
more to be said for this judgment than at first appears, the absence of all 
reference tu the destruction of Jerusalem notwithstanding. 

It is safe to say that there is not within such brief compass and in such 
compact form any better guide for the arrangement of materials for the study 
of the apostolic age than this work. Its lines are drawn carefully and dis- 
tinctly, and the references to literature if one wishes to pass over these lines 
into the discussion of New Testament introduction, are full and up to date. 
The notes bearing upon translation show exegetical care and are very helpful. 
It isto be hoped that the work will have wide recognition and use. It certainly 
merits it. J. S. RieGs. 


The Elements of The Higher Criticism. By ANDREW C. ZENOS, Professor of 
Biblical Theology in McCormick Theological Seminary. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1895. Pp. xiii. +255. $1.00. 

There has been great need of a book like this. Such works as touch upon 
the subject are either, like Professor Briggs’, written in the spirit of controversy 
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or, like the great work of Bernheim, Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode, a 


inaccessible to English readers. The planof Professor Zenos is very thorough- 
going. After defining higher criticism and stating its objects, he devotes three 
chapters toits methods. He then takes up the postulates, the doctrinal aspects, 
and the history of higher criticism, and adds a couple of chapters upon the 
more recent critics. For the student who is a stranger to critical methods, 
chapters three to five are to be especially recommended. It would be difficult 
to find a simpler description of the methods upon which the critic proceeds 
than is here given. The author, perhaps, gives an undue weight to cautions 
that must attend the use of these methods, and in his account of criticism as 
a whole is far more concerned with the mistakes of the critics than with the 
actual results which they have obtained. Nevertheless, this description of 
the method is precisely that which is needed by the church as a whole. No 
one can read this little manual without wishing that the desire of the author 
may be fulfilled, and that it may become a text-book in universities and in 
seminaries. But there is also a broader mission for such a work among 
clergymen. Whether he bea friend or a foe of critical results, no man can 
read the account here given of the aims and methods of criticism without 
feeling convinced that, so far as its method is concerned, criticism is unob- 
jectionable. And it will be a happy day for a rational understanding of 
the Bible when even this elementary conviction gets possession of the rank 1 
and file of Christian workers. 

An especially valuable feature of the book is a list and classification of 
scholars with their chief works. In some cases it may be that the author's 
conservative point of view has led him to include in the list of conservative 
scholars men who are of comparatively little importance, but, apart from that, 
his lists and bibliographies are very complete and catholic. We regret 
however, that the mechanical make-up of the book is not a little better, and 
especially that the system of references to footnotes is not a different one. 

S. M. 


The Literary Study of the Bible ; an Account of the Leading Forms of Literature 
Represented in the Sacred Writings. Intended for Young Readers. By 
RICHARD G. MouLTON, M.A., PH.D. Boston: D.C, Heath & Company, 
1895. I2mo., pp. xii.+533. $2.00. 

Modern Reader’s Bible; the Proverbs. By RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A., 
Pu.D. New York, Macmillan & Company. 1895. pp. xxiv.+I94. 
50 cents. Also, Ecclesiasticus and companion volumes. 

Passages of the Bible Chosen for their Literary Beauty and Interest. By J. G. 
FRAZIER, M.A. London: Adam & Charles Black. 1895. New York: 7 
Macmillan & Company. p. xvi.+ 467. $2.00. 

These various works are the outcome of the new interest in the study of 

the Bible. They are concerned, not with the critical or the historical, but i] 
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with the purely literary aspect of the Scriptures. For that reason they are of 
special interest to the general reader, but at the same time they will be also 
of service to the biblical student. The point of view adopted by the 
Zittérateur is very different from that of the exegete or the historian but it 
cannot be overlooked by either. In fact, no little crudity in exegesis, not to 
say Criticism, is the result of a failure to approach the Scriptures from the 
literary side. For literature does not consist of mere words, nor does the 
study of literature consist in the counting of constructions or the tracing of 
influence of documents, indispensable as both must be for the student. 

Of these three volumes, that of Frazier is the most uniquely gotten up, and 
its binding, its marvelously tough but light paper, and its firm black print 
make it an object of delight for the reader. Its general purpose is to give the 
choice literary passages of the Bible at such length as will make them easy 
reading. The passages are arranged on the whole as they occur in the Bible, 
the book beginning with the account of the creation and the fall of man, and 
ending with the description of Jerusalem the Golden. No one can read or even 
glance at this anthology of Scripture passages without being newly impressed 
with the marvelous literary beauty of the Jewish sacred literature, and that, 
too, although the compiler has not attempted any literary arrangement of his 
selections except that which can be found by proper printing of the author- 
ized version. The forty pages or so of notes appended to the collection bring 
much interesting matter to the illustration and explanation of the text. Taken 
altogether, it must be called as attractive a collection of Scripture passages as 
is to be found. 

The series of little books coming from Professor Moulton are also wonder- 
fully attractive, though in a different way. But they are models of good taste 
in both print and binding. In fact, even among the editions of Shakespeare, 
it would be difficult to find daintier little books than these. In the reproduc- 
tion of both Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, Professor Moulton has used the 
revised version of the Scriptures, but has printed the different passages accord- 
ing to rules governing sonnets and other literary forms. Any one who has 
never approached the poetical books of the Bible from the same point of view 
as that from which he would read a poet of his own day, has lost something 
of their charm. It is perhaps true that the Hebrew peoples never knew of a 
sonnet precisely like those of Sidney, or of some of the other poetical forms 
used by Greek and modern writers, but none the less there is a new revelation 
and enjoyment in this modern arrangement. Concerning its scientific value 
there may be, perhaps, less certainty. 

The introductions prefixed by Professor Moulton are full of literary sug- 
gestion and information. We welcome the new series most heartily since 
notwithstanding it ‘‘does not touch matters of devotion or theology,” it strips 
the Books of Wisdom of their “ medizeval and anti-literary form in which our 
current Bibles allow them to be obscured,’’ and thus makes their wonderful 
ethical insight all the more appreciable. 
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The other work by Professor Moulton is intended less as a book for read- 
ing than a treatise upon the Bible as a literary product. In this work he 
takes up such matters as literary classification as applied to the sacred Scrip- 
tures, lyric poetry of the Bible, biblical history and epics, the philosophy of 
the Bible or wisdom literature, biblical literature of prophecy, biblical litera- 
ture of rhetoric. Of these the special student will probably be best satisfied 
with the chapters upon the literary classification of the Scriptures, but the 
others will also be found helpful. The successful experience which the author 
has had in treating before many audiences the Bible as a literary treasure- 
house, to say nothing of his recognized position among students of literature, 
makes this volume of great value to all Bible students. Especially should 
attention be called to the appendices in which the various books of the Bible 
are analyzed from a literary standpoint, and classified according to form. 
Those students—and they are by no means few—who have not freed them- 
selves from the shackles of chapter and verse would do well to follow the 
author’s suggestion and with the aid of these tables and the use of a pencil, 
“do that for biblical history which in any other history would be done for them 
by the printer.” It is to be hoped that the work will get wide circulation, not 
merely as a book for reading, but as a text-book in colleges and seminaries. 

S. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In the Church History by Dr. Sohm (Macmillan & Co.) the student has an 
exceptionally valuable manual. It is written with great sympathy and dis- 
tinctness joined to the acumen of a teacher of law. Few manuals can com- 
pare with it in tracing the broad current of the life of the church. 


THE latest volume in the Cambridge Bible Schools and Colleges is that 
upon Zhe Epistles to Timothy and Titus, by Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A., 
(imported by Macmillan & Co., New York, 271 pp., 80 c.) Commentaries 
upon the pastoral epistles are not numerous, so that a new one will be wel- 
comed. And as this particular one is of high merit in every respect, it 
will be very useful. The Pauline authorship is inaintained in an extended, 
lucid and scholarly introduction of fifty-six pages, an excellent survey of the 
whole problem. There are also good introductory biographies of Timothy 
and Titus. The commentary portion is as complete and satisfactory as the 
limits of the volume permit. The book certainly does honor to the series, 
and will be found more than usually helpful to the reader of Paul’s last letters. 


In his book entitled Zhe Greater Life and Work of Christ, published by 
the Fleming H. Revel Co., Alexander Patterson endeavors to set forth the 
work of Christ in all the periods in which, according to his view, Christ is 
revealed in the Scriptures. These are, The Eternal Past, Creation, The Old 
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Testament Age, His Earthly Life, His Present State and Work, The Day of 
the Lord, The Eternal Future. The author is an anti-evolutionist in philoso- 
phy and a literalist in interpretation of Scripture. He is particularly interested 
in the Apocalypse and makes large use of it. If these be defects in the 
book, it nevertheless remains true that for its broad outlook over human his- 
tory conceived of as the working out of a divine plan, it is worthy of study. 


THE series of Handbooks for Bible Classes, which already contains a large 
number of excellent helps to biblical study, has been advanced by the pub- 
lication of the volume on Zhe Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, by James S. 
Candlish, D.D. (imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 132 pp., 


60 c). The same author has already contributed to the series the volumes on’ 


the Sacraments, the Work of the Holy Spirit, the Christian Doctrine of God, 
and the Biblical Doctrine of Sin. The new volume is in contrast with these 
formally as being a commentary rather than a theological treatise, but the 
difference is only formal, because the Epistle to the Ephesians is eminently 
theological, and it is to this side of the epistle that Dr. Candlish has given 
most attention. Much might be said by way of commendation for this 
little book, which takes its place as one of many good commentaries on 
Ephesians. 


FOLLOWING the revision of his Old Testament work entitled Hours with 
the Bible, Dr. Cunningham Geikie entered the New Testament field again, in 
which he had already gleaned his popular Life of Christ. The fruit of his 
labors is three volumes, one upon the Gospels and two upon the Acts and 
Epistles. The latter volumes have recently appeared under the title Vew 
Testament Hours, Vol. Il. The Apostles: Their Lives and Letters (2 vols., 
Jas. Pott & Co., New York. 519, 616 pp., $1.50 each), The work consists 
of an expanded narrative of the Acts, with the insertion of the epistles in 
their chronological positions in the Acts history. A running interpretation and 
commentary, with many side-lights of an historical and archzological nature, 
accompany the narrative, in the manner so familiar to all readers of Dr. 
Geikie’s popular, readable and in the main trustworthy books. The chro- 
nology of the apostolic age which forms the framework of the book is that 
which is generally approved, with the exception of the years to which Paul's 
Pastoral Epistles and his death are assigned, viz., 64-65, instead of 66-67. 
The South Galatian theory is adopted, and the Epistle to the Galatians 
assigned to the year 55, and written from Antioch. The book will doubtless 
find many readers, and will be serviceable and interesting to those who have 
not the energy to study works of a deeper and more scholarly character. 
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BOOKS. 


GENERAL. 
Duhm, Bernhard. Das Geheimnis in der 
Religion. (J. C. B. Mohr, Freiburg i. 
B. und Leipzig, 1896.) Mk. 0.50. 


Koch, E. Die Psychologie in der Reli- 
gionswissenschaft. Grundlegung. (Frei- 
burg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 1896; 146 
pp., 8vo.) Mk. 2.80. 


Realencyclopadie fiir protestantische The- 
ologie und Kirche. 3. Aufl., herausg. 
von Albert Hauck. Complete in 180 
parts at Mk. 1. Part 1. (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1896.) 


Riehm, G. Christentum u. Naturwissen- 
schaft. Apologetischer Vortrag. 2. 
Aufl. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1896; 31 pp., 
8vo.) Mk. 0.50. 


Schanz, P. Das Alter des Menschenge- 
schlechtes nach der hl. Schrift, der Pro- 
fangeschichte u. der Vorgeschichte. 
xii + 100 pp. Mk. 1.60. 

Vol. I., No. 2 of Biblische Studien, hersg. von 
O. Bardenhewer (Freiburg i. B., Herder’sche 
Buchhandlung). 

Schwarz, J. H. Geschichtliche Entwicke- 
lung der messianischen Idee des Ju- 
denthums. Vom culturhist. Gesichts- 
punkte behandelt. (Frankfurt a. M., 
Kauffmann, 1896 ; 106 pp., 8vo.) Mk. 2. 

Stackpole, E. S. Prophecy, or Speaking 
for God. (New York, T. G. Crowell 
& Co., 1896; x + 157 pp., 16mo.) 

$0.75. 

Steiger, A. Theologie und Naturwissen- 
schaft. Vortrag. (Basel, Schwabe, 
1896; 27 pp., 8vo.) Mk. 0.80. 

Stier, J. Theismus und Naturforschung 
in ihrem Verhiltnis zur Teleologie. 
(Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 1896; 
vii+ 79 pp., 8vo.) M. 1.75. 
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Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays, 
chiefly in Biblical and Patristic Criti- 
cism, by members of the University of 
Oxford. Vol. 1V. (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1896; 304 pp., 8vo, 
cloth.) 16 sh. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
THEOLOGY. 

Bruce, W. S. The Ethics of the Old 
Testament. (New York, Scribner’s 
Sons; 292 pp., 12mo, cloth.) $1.75. 

Oetili, S. Der gegenwartige Kampf um 
das Alte Testament. Vortrag. (Giiters- 
loh, C. Bertelsmann, 1896; 23 pp., 8vo.) 

Mk. 0.40. 


THE PROPHETS. 

Huntingford, Edward. Introduction to 
the Study of the Prophets. (Warren’s 
Library, Winchester.) Is. 

Orelli, C.v. Das Buch Ezechiel, ausge- 
legt. 2. Aufl. vi-+ 200 pp., 8vo. 

M. 3.50. 
Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den hl. Schriften 
Alten und Neuen Testamentes etc., hersg. von 
H. Strack und O. Zéckler. A. Altes Testa- 
ment. 5. Abtlg., 1. Halfte. (Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck, 1896.) 

Smith, George Adam. The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets. Vol. I.: Amos, Ho- 
sea and Micah. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton; xviii-+ 440 pp., 8vo.) Is.6d. 

HISTORY, GRAMMAR, ETC. 

Beck, K. A. Handbuch zur Erklarung 
der biblischen Geschichte. 1. Bd.: Das 
Alte Testament (K6ln, Bachem, 1896; 
viii + 511 pp., 8vo.) 

Mk 4; bound, Mk. 5. 

Hatch, E., and H. A. Redpath. A Con- 
cordance to the Septuagint. Part V. 
(London, Frowde, 1896.) at's. 
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PLEASE NOTICE 


The following testimonials taken from letters sent at different 
times to the editors of THE BIBLICAL WORLD. 


“T like the BIBLICAL WoRLD because 
it trusts the Bible to take care of itself, 
and relies upon the truth of the text of 
Holy Scripture itself, rather than upon the 
philosophy and ecclesiastical dogmas 
manufactured to sustain what men call 
‘the truth.’ There is no truth higher 
than that revealed in the Bible, and the 
BIBLICAL WORLD, as I understand it, 
aims to get at that truth.” 

Wo. ELLIOT GRIFFISs, 

Pastor First Congregational Church, 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


“The BIBLICAL WORLD is the best 
magazine in America for the general stu- 
dent of the Bible. It is fresh, up to date 
open to the best results of biblical criti- 
cism, and full of valuable matter. The 
review of literature is worth far more 
than the cost of the magazine.” 

SAMUEL PLANTz, 
Pres. Lawrence University, 
Appleton, Wis. 


“It has been my good fortune to be a 
regular reader of the BIBLICAL WORLD 
ever since the first issue of the HEBREW 
STUDENT in 1882. I should consider my 
library incomplete without its files, which 
I have carefully preserved; and know 
of no magazine published in this country 
so well adapted to keep the busy pastor 
abreast of the times in the movements of 
thought among the biblical scholars of the 
world. Its articles are instructive, stim- 
ulating, and generally of the highest 
order of biblical scholarship. This may 
be truly said, whether one accepts their 
conclusions or not. To read the BIBLICAL 
WORLD regularly and carefully is a kind 


of post-graduate work than which there 
can be none more fruitful to the average 
Bible student.” 
C. LELAND, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Dixon, Ill. 


makes me think.’”’ 
H. S. WicuHT, 
Pastor Presbyterian Church, 
Waynesville, Lif 


“The BIBLICAL WORLD 1s ably edited 
and is stimulating and suggestive to a 
Bible student. I find it very useful as a 
means of information of the latest thought 
and literature in biblical study.” 

JAMES DEWOLF Perry, D.D, 
Rector Calvary Church, 
Germantown, Pa. 


“TI have been a regular reader of the 
BIBLICAL WORLD for several years, and 
have found it very helpful. It has stim- 
ulated thought, suggested new lines of 
work, and brought information such as I 
could not easily have obtained from any 


other source.” 
JAMEs A. DUNCAN, 


Pastor Melrose Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“I find the BiBLicaL WorRLD a great 
help and inspiration in my Bible study. 
It is broad, scholarly, in thorough sym- 
pathy with Evangelical conceptions of the 
Bible and of Christianity, and interesting 
withal. It is an honor to the American 


church.” 
J. ALFRED FAULKNER, 


Pastor Methodist Ep. Church, 
Binghamton, N. Y 
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“T have been a subscriber to the BIB- 
LICAL WORLD almost from its beginning. 
I regard it the ideal magazine for the 
minister of the gospel.’ 

W. M. REHRIG, 
Pastor Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Greenville, Pa. 


“T regard the editorials as unsurpassed, 
and the articles of exposition and para- 
phrase are for the most part candid and 
very helpful. The BIBLICAL WORLD 
stands without a peer among the modern 
literary friends of the Old Book.” 

ARTHUR S. PHELPS, 
Pastor Baptist Church, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


“TI value the BIBLICAL WORLD very 
highly. It is so thoroughly unprejudiced 
and trustworthy.” 

A. Z. Conrap, D.D., 
Worcester, Mass. 


“TI have taken the BIBLICAL WoRLD 
for several years, and have always found 
it abreast of the day in biblical scholar- 
ship. It is catholic, broad and fearless, 
yet conservative in the truest sense. It is 
doing much to withdraw the emphasis 
from the transient and non-essential, and 
to concentrate it on the permanent and 
the essential. Its brief editorials are 
inspiring and suggestive. Its reviews of 
works on biblical subjects are discrimina- 
ting and instructive. I consider it an 
excellent help to the Bible student. In- 
deed, I know of nothing better.” 

A. Burns, D.D., LL.D., 
Prin. The Ladies’ College, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


“T like the BIBLICAL Wor.Lp. It 
brings me in touch with the latest fruits 
of the best biblical scholarship, and is a 
great inspiration to careful Bible study. 
I cordially recommend the magazine to 
ail students of the Bibie.” 

F. S. HUNNEWELL, 
First Congregational Church, 
Whitman, Mass. 


“The BIBLICAL WORLD keeps its reaa- 
ers posted on the current theological 
thought of ‘both sides of the sea.’ This 
is very valuable to the preacher who wishes 
‘to bring forth out of his treasure things 


new and old.’” 
J. O. STEVENSON, 


Pastor First Congregational Church, 
Waterloo, Ia. 


“T consider the BIBLICAL WORLD in- 
valuable to all who would study the 
Sacred Scriptures intelligently, with the 
light of the best reverent modern scholar- 
ship to aid them.” 

PHILIP S. Moxom. 
Pastor Baptist Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 


“T have taken the BIBLICAL WORLD, 
under its earlier and present names, from 
the first. I value it for its variety, 
thoroughness, sincerity, courage, compre- 
hensiveness. It gives both sides, threshes 
no old straw, aims at perfect loyalty to 
known and knowable truth.” 

CEpHAS B. CRANE, D.D., 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Concord, N. H. 


“I have found the BIBLICAL WoRLD 
helpful and a welcome visitor. It has 
been of service to me through Dr. Harper’s 
articles, the ‘Synopses of Important 
Articles,’ its ‘Notes and Opinions,’ its 
‘Book Reviews,’ and its general exhibi- 
tion of the currents of thought existing ina 
denomination outside the church to which 


I belong.” 
JAMEs Roy, LL.D., 


Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


“Inclosed please find my check for 
renewal of subscription to your valuable 
periodical. It keeps me in touch with a 
range of information not to be secured 
elsewhere in so available a form.” 

HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTONE, 

Pastor 41st St. Presbyterian Church, 

Chicago, Ill, 
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“Having taken the BIBLICAL WoRLD 
almost since its first publication, and hav- 
ing some thirty different periodicals com- 
ing to my house. I would give up almost 
any other one, if necessary, before the 
BIBLICAL WorRLD. It keeps me, a busy 
pastor, in touch with the best modern bib- 


lical research.” 
H. N. KInNER. 


Pastor Congregational Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


“The BIBLICAL WORLD is astimulus to 
me to honest study of the Bible. The 
lectures of President Harper on Genesis 
have done more to satisfy my reason and 
strengthen my faith in the Bible as the 
Word of God than any influence outside 
the Bible that I know of. Nothing could 
be more reverent, honest, and scientific 
than his method.” ; 

HERBERT E. THAYER, 
Pastor Baptist Church, 
Warren, Maine. 


“TI find the BIBLICAL WORLD a wel- 
come and useful visitor, though I am a 
very recent subscriber. It is of use to me 
in my private study, and in my instruction 
of an adult Bible class. Of course no 
man agrees with all the utterances of any 
periodical, be it what it may ; but whether 
they agree or differ from the BIBLICAL 
WORLD in any given position they will 
find it will provoke inquiry, and stimulate 
study and investigation; and, in a great 
measure, help them form their own opin- 
ions rather than lean on the opinions of 


others.” 
THOMAS B. BERRY, 


Rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“T have taken the BIBLICAL WoRLD 
from the beginning, and regard it as in- 
dispensable. It is not only an expression 
of the best thought of the age in the line 
of Bible study, but also stimulates to fur- 
ther investigation.” 

H. E. FULLER, 


Pastor Baptist Church, 
Belleville, Ill. 


“T find the BIBLICAL WoRLD of great 
value in helping one to see that Christian 
faith need not be disturbed by recent 
investigations and criticisms, but that, on 
the other hand, the foundation of our faith 
‘standeth sure.’ I especially prize the 
editorials. The contributed articles are 
scholarly, bright, and up with the times.” 

M. A. BuLLocK, S.T.D., 
Pastor Congregational Church, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


“T was a subscriber to the OLD TESTA- 
MENT STUDENT from almost the first, and 
liked it very much. When it» came out 
under the title OLD AND NEw Testa- 
MENT STUDENT it was still better. When 
the ‘Inductive Studies’ were introduced 
into it, I realized that it was an indis- 
pensable help to every Bible student. 
With the further addition of ‘Studies in 
the Geography of Palestine,’ and kindred 
topics, aiding to a better understanding of 
God’s Word, it has become a monthly 
text-book, indispensable to every pro- 
gressive pastor, superintendent, Sunday 
School teacher, and Bible student.” 

JAMEs F. PRICE, 
Pastor Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
Marion, Ky. 

“T like the BrBLical. WoRLD very 
much, I think it is the best that comes 
to my study table each month, and is the 
first that is read through. It should re- 
ceive the support of all earnest Bible stu- 
dents.” ARTHUR FOWLER, 

Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Washington, Ia. 


“The BIBLICAL WORLD has been of 
great service to me in every department 
of my biblical study. I prize it for its 
full, fresh information, its suggestiveness, 
and its stimulating force.” j 

H. B. HART2LER, 
Chaplain and Bible Teacher, 
Mt. Hermon School and Northfield 
Ladies’ Training School, 
East Northfield, Mass. 
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“I regard the biBLICAL WORLD as the 
very best of its class, filling in fact a 
unique and needed place of its own with 
consummate ability. I have taken it 
almost from the beginning, and find it 
constantly serviceable in suggesting true 
and better methods of Bible study, in the 
understanding of difficult passages, in 
information on current topics and discus- 
sions, etc. It is deserving of widest cir- 
culation and reading. May it prosper 


abundantly.” 
G. H. GAMBLE, 


Pastor Hebron Baptist Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“I find the BIBLICAL WoRLD brings 
old truth in a new light. It is a help to 
positive truth, and an antidote to narrow- 
ness and prejudice.” 

REv. L. B. COLMAN, 
North Freedom, Wis. 


“I cannot give much aid in the distri- 
bution of the BIBLICAL WoRLD, as my 
immediate surroundings are all Catholic. 
I subscribed for it myself because, taking 
a deep interest in all biblical topics, I felt 
your WORLD would be of great service 
and suggestiveness to me. I have visited 
and studied all the features of Palestine, 
and this sharpened my appetite for more 
information. I have found the BIBLICAL 
Wor Lp all that I hoped for. It is an aid 
in many respects, but I would not recom- 
mend it for all readers. I emphatically 
dissent from many of its views, and be- 
lieve them injurious to those unable to 
discriminate between the truth and false- 
hood. Understanding as you must the 
Catholic view of inspiration, you will not 
be startled with this frank expression of 


opinion.” Jno. WALSH, 
St. Peter’s (Roman Catholic) Church, 
Troy, N. Y. 


“TI have read the BiBLicaL WorLD 
from its first issue, and, in my opinion, it 
is well adapted to its purpose. Its fresh 
information as to research and discovery, 
its broad views of comparative religion, 
and its scientific method of biblical study, 
render it especially valuable to those who 
desire to keep in constant touch with the 
thought of the nineteenth century.” 

ROBERT REGRUM, 
Pastor Congregational Church, 
Watertown, Conn. 


“ Above all the periodicals that come to 
my table I prize the BiBLICAL WorLp, It 
proves a constant stimulant to more pains- 
taking study of the Bible. Its fearless, 
unbiased discussion of all subjects, 
coupled with its reverence for the inspired 
Word of God, and supported by the best 
scholarship of the age, make it an ideal 
magazine for the student of the Book.” 

HENRY L. WrIsTON, 
Pastor Methodist Church, 
Everett, Mass. 


“From the very beginning I have been 
a subscriber of the HEBREW STUDENT 
through all its developments up to the 
last and best—the BIBLICAL WorLp. I 
have enjoyed and still continue to do so, 
the information contained, the statement 
of fresh views of God’s Word, and -the 
reverent spirit in which inquiry has been 
conducted. The magazine stands alone 
without a peer, and occupies a unique, 
most important, and valuable place in 
biblical literature. It ought to have wid- 
est reading by all thoughtful seekers after 
knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures.” 
REv. E. R. Pope, 
Gen’l Missionary and Cor. Secretary, 
Minnesota Baptist State Convention, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR. 


All remittances should be made payable to the order of The University of Chicago. 
Correspondence and subscriptions should be addressed to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


UNIVERSITY PREss DIVISION. 
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The University of Chicago 


FOUNDED RY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


The list of courses offered by The University of Chicago 
during the Summer Quarter is as follows: 


ARCH OLOGY. 


Professor Tarbell: Introduction to Classical Archeology. Greek Life, Studies 
from the Monuments. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
Associate Professor Goodspeed: Primitive Buddhism. 


SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 


Head Professor Harper: The Book of Job. Arabic Geography, History and 
Commentary. Advanced Hebrew Grammar—Etymology. Advanced Hebrew 
Grammar—Syntax. 

Head ——— Harper and Dr. Crandall: The Prophets. The Prophets in 

nglish. 

Associate Professor Price: Modern Discoveries, and the Old Testament. 

Associate Professor Price and Dr. Breasted: Hebrew Language. 


Associate Professor Goodspeed: History of Israel. Oriental Antiquity under 
Assyrian Dominion. 


Dr. Crandall: Beginner’s Hebrew. Hebrew Sight Reading in Deuteronomy. 


Dr. Breasted: Beginner’s Hebrew. Historical Hebrew. . The Arabic Language. 
The Arabian Nights. Elementary Egyptian. History of Egypt. 


Dr. Berry: Assyrian Language. Hebrew Sight Reading in Samuel. Hebrew 
Sight Reading in Kings. 


BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC GREEK. 
Head Professor Burton: New Testament Greek. First Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians. The Epistle to the Galatians. 
Professor Rhees: Special Phases of the Life of Jesus. 
Associate Professor Mathews: History of the Apostolic Church. 


SANSKRIT AND INDO-EUROPEAN COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


Associate Professor Buck: Exercises in Greek and Latin Comparative Grammar. 
Associate Professor Buck and Dr. Stratton: Sanskrit. 
Dr. Stratton: Outlines of Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN ENGLISH. 


The Prophets (in English). ‘ 
Professor Rhees: The Gospel of John. 4 
Associate Professor Mathews: Political History of Palestine in New Testa- 
ment Times. 
BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


Head Professor Burton: The Theology of the Gospel of St. John. 
Associate Professor Mathews: Social Teachings of Jesus. 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Associate Professor Foster: The Development of Protestant Theology § since 
Kant. The Theology of Ritschl and His School. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


Head Professor Hulbert: Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 
Professor Johnson: The Swiss Reformation. 
Assistant Professor Moncrief: The Philosophy of History. 


HOMILETICS, CHURCH POLITY, AND PASTORAL DUTIES. 
Professor Faunce: The Art of Preaching. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Professor G. T. Ladd: Seminar in Ethics. Philosophy of Religion. 


Assistant Professor Mead: History of Modern Philosophy. Seminar, History 
of Philosophy. 


Mr. A. W. Moore: Psychology. 
Mr. S. F. McLennan: Elementary Ethics. Laboratory Introduction to Psy- 
chology. 


PEDAGOGY. 


Associate Professor Bulkley: General Pedagogy. Seminar (Herbart). 


Professor Earl Barnes: The Special Psychology of Childhood. ‘Topics in the 
History of Education. - 


Associate Professor C. H. Thurber: Seminar in Modern School Systems. 
Mr. A. W. Moore: Educational Psychology. 
Dr. Young: Conferences on Mathematical Pedagogy 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Professor Maffeo Pantaleoni: Money, Banking. 


Mr. Hill: Principles of Political Economy. Advanced Political Economy. Rail- 
way Transportation. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Head Professor Judson: Constitutional Law. International Law. International 
Law. 


HISTORY. 


Professor Terry: Charles the Great. Seminar in Early English Institutions. 
Professor Moses: Spanish-American History and Institutions. The United States. 


Associate Professor Goodspeed: History of Israel. Oriental Antiquity under 
Assyrian Domination. 


Assistant Professor Fellows: Europe in the 19th Century. Seminar in Modern 
French History. 


Dr. Schwill: The Modern Period. The Rise of Prussia. 


Mr. Catteral: The Protestant Reformation and the Religious Wars. The Era of 
Napoleon. 


Dr. Thompson: Outline of Medieval History. The French Revolution. 
Mr. Sparks: History of the United States. History of the United States. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Professor E. A. Ross: Social Psychology. Social Control. 


Associate Professor Henderson: Social Institutions of Organized Christianity. 
Political and Economical Agencies of Welfare. 


Associate Professor Starr: 
Mr. Monroe: Introduction to the Study of Society. 
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THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Professor Shorey: Aristophanes—Readings. Aristophanes—Pro-Seminar. 

Professor Tarbell: Plato (Phzdo). 

Assistant Professor Capps: Selected Plays of Sophocles and Euripides. Greek 
Scenic Antiquities. 

Mr. Owen: Homer—Iliad, Books I-III. Plato—Xenophon. Homer—Selections 
from the Odyssey. 

Dr. Hussey: Lucian and Polybius. 


LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Professor Abbott: Horace (Satires) and Persius. Horace (Epistles). Research 
Course in the History of Roman Politics. 

Professor Chandler: Horace (Odes). Latin Hymns and Seneca. 

Assistant Professor Miller: Cicero; Livy. Tacitus, and Terence. 

Mr. Walker: Cicero and Livy. Lectures upon the Syntax of the Latin Verb. 


ROMANCE, LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 


Assistant Professor Bruner: Old French Philology; Phonology. Seminar, Old 
French Epic; Arthenian Cycle. : 

Assistant Professor Bergeron: Modern French Prose. Modern French Come- 
dies. Victor Hugo. 

Assistant Professor Howland: Elementary Italian. Dante—II Purgatorio. 
Dr. de Poyen-Bellisle: Elementary French. Old French Readings. Popular 
Latin. ‘ 

Dr. Pietsch: Elementary Spanish. Cervantes’ Don Quijéte. Spanish Philology; 
Phonology. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 


Agsociate Professor Cutting: Goethe’s Period of Classical Sympathies. Gothic. 


Professor Karsten: Old High German. Middle High German, Elements of 
Historical German Grammar. 


Dr. von Klenze: Outline Study of German Literature. Modern German Lyrics 
and Ballads. 


Mr. Kern: Elementary Course in German. Norvelletten bibliothek. 


Dr. Dahl: Old Norse. Elementary Course in Norwegian. Studies in Bjérnson 
and Ibsen. 


Mr. Allen: Intermediate Course in German. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE AND RHETORIC. 


Professor Fligel: The History of English Lyric Poetry. Chaucer. English 


Paleography. 
Assistant Professor Blackburn: Old English Elementary Course. Old English 
(Seminar). Old English Literature. Latin Middle English. 
Assistant Professor Tolman: English Epic Poetry. Shakespeare. 
Dr. Triggs: The Asthetics of Literature. An Introduction to English Literature. 
Mr. Moody: Rhetoric and English Composition. English Composition. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Professor Barnard: Recent Progress in Astronomy. 


Dr. Laves: The Problem of Three Bodies and the Development of the Perturbing 
Function. Astronomical Seminar. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Professor Moore: Theory of Numbers. Differential Equations. 


Professor Bolza: Theory of Substitutions. Introduction to the Theory of Func- 
tions of a Complex Variable. 


Dr. Young: Conferences on Mathematical Pedagogy. The Theory of Equations. 
College Algebra. 


Mr. Slaught: Advanced Integral Calculus. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Mr. Miller: Solid Analytic Geometry. 
Mr. Baker: Plane Analytic Geometry. 


PHYSICS. 
Head Professor Michelson: Research Course. Spectrum Analysis. Application 
of Interference Methods. Velocity of Light. 
Professors Michelson and Stratton: Graduate Course. 
Associate Professor Stratton: General Physics. 
Associate Professor Stratton and Mr. Morrison: Laboratory Practice. 


Associate Professor Stratton and Dr. Mann: Physical Manipulation and 
Laboratory Methods. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Head Professor Nef: Research Work in Organic Chemistry. Special Chapters of 
Organic Chemistry. 


Assistant Professor Lengfeld: General Inorganic Chemistry. Research Work 
in Inorganic Chemistry. 


Dr. Stieglitz (Dr. Bernhard assisting in the Laboratory): Qualitative Analysis. 
Quantitative Analysis. Research Work in Organic Chemistry. 


Dr. Curtis: General Organic Chemistry, Organic Preparations. Inorganic Prep- 
arations. 
GEOLOGY. 
Professor Salisbury: Physiography. Geographic Geology. Field Geology (first 
course). Field Geology (second course). Field Geology (third course). 
ZOOLOGY. 


Head Professor Whitman: Marine Zodlogy. 
Assistant Professor Wheeler: Entomology. Vertebrate Embryology. 
Assistant Professor Jordan: Elementary Zodlogy. General Bacteriology. 


ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY. 


Dr. Eycleshymer: Methods employed in the Preparation of Animal Tissue for 
Histological Study. Elements of Histology. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Associate Prifessor Loeb: Original Investigation. General Physiology of Ani- 
mals and Plants. Physiology of Nerves and Muscles. Advanced Physiology. 


Mr. S. S. Maxwell: Laboratory Work in Physiology. Introductory Physiology. 


BOTANY. 


Dr. Davis: General Biology (Elementary Botany). General Morphology (Sper- 
matophytes). 


ELOCUTION. 


Professor W. B. Chamberlain: Rhetoric of Vocal Expression. 
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INSERT FOR MAY NUMBER, PAGE 338. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 325, note 1, ‘Reference, perhaps, should also be made 
to Ezek. 32:17f,” should be footnote on p. 263 (April number), 
to line 22, ending, “is found in Daniel 12:2.” 

Page 325, line 12, for ‘““Ezek. 38:10,” etc., read ‘Ezek. 
33:10,” etc. 

Page 326, line 10, for ‘compare above, p. 7,” read “compare 
above p. 259 (April number).” 

Page 327, fourth line of (continued) footnote, for “is pre- 
dicted,” read “is predicated.” 

Page 328, lines 28, 29, for ‘excepted principle,” read 
‘“‘accepted principle.” 

Page 329, line 22, for ‘‘at time” read ‘at times.” 

Page 329, under footnote 1, add ‘“‘compare also Deut. 7:9, 
10 with Deut. 5:9, 10.” 

Page 329, under footnote 3, add the reference “ Dan. 9:16.” 

Page 333, line 1, for ‘(under 4, p. 18),” read “(under 4, p. 
328).” 

Page 334, under footnote 2, for “(cf above p. 20 @),” read 
above p. 329 @).” 

Page 335, line 32, for “(cf above p. g),” read “(cf above p. 
261, April number).” 

Page 337, line 23, tor ‘(cf above pp. 27, 28),” read “(cf 
above p. 335).” 

Page 338, line 1, for “appreciations,” read ‘‘appreciation.” 

Page 338, line 3, for “‘p. 26,” read “p. 334, ¢.” 
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complete. 


35 Cents a Copy. 
Address, 


$2.00 a Year. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MINISTERS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 
BIBLE. STUDENTS 


What systematic Bible Study do you intend to take up during the 


coming year ? 


Before selecting your work will you not examine the courses offered 
by Zhe American Institute of Sacred Literature? 


THESE COURSES ARE PLANNED FOR 
I, Ministers and teachers who desire to do critical work in Hebrew, 
New Testament Greek, or the English Bible. 


2. Sunday School Workers and Bible Students who wish to take up 
some one biblical subject, and to study it exhaustively. 


3. Earnest Christians who wish to read the best and latest literature 
upon biblical topics, and to keep in touch with current discussions 


4. Busy people who wish to make the little time they are able to spend 
_in Bible study most effective by working systematically along a 
J definite line. 
5. Members of young people’s societies who, pledged to read their 
Bibles every day, desire to read upon a definite subject with a 
definite object in view. 


Subject of the Club Course for 1896-7 : 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 


Subject for the Bible Students’ Reading Guild for 1896-7 : 
THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in HEBREW, and the COGNATE, NEW 
TESTAMENT GREEK, and the ENGLISH BIBLE. are open at 
any time. 

FIFTEEN SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOLS have been arranged between June 15 
and September 1. 


For full particulars address 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


Sration N, Cuicaco, 
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RECENT RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Moral Evolution By GEORGE HARRIS, Professor in Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The general result to which Dr. Harris conducts us is the reassuring conviction that in the moral and religious 
history of the world the tide bears on to the realization of the divine and human ideals in an advance on the lines of 
a voor ethics and toward the realization of Christian ideals of faith, life, and duty.—Z7he /ndependent (New 
ork). 
Christian theorists who have been troubled by the theories and claims of evolutionists will find an antidote for 
their troubles in this marvelously clea: and lucid exposition of the claims of both essential Christianity and evolu- 
tion, and of the perfect harmony which exists between them.—Soston Advertiser. 


The Expansion of Religion six Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute. By E. WINCHESTER DONALD, D.D., Rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston. s2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

It is a very good book; any thoughtful person will feel that his money has been well spent in buying it and his 
wa time in reading it. ‘The general impression it produces is excellent; the writer is reverent and earnest, brave and 
outspoken, unconventional and yet not wholly unconservative or destructive. . . . Even though we disagree 


with certain of Dr. Donald’s propositions, his book is thoroughly interesting, and in a very = degree brave and 
outspoken ; and we trust it will receive a very hearty welcome.— 7he Churchman (New York). 


Visions and Service piscourses preached in Collegiate Chapels. By the 
Right Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bishop of the Diocese of Massachu- 
setts. s6mo, $1.25. 


It is sufficient to say that he has dealt with the various topics in a manner at once manly and profoundly spiritual. 
His vigor of style, his simplicity, the point and epigrammatic incisiveness of his language are employed to drive 
* home the most radical teachings of Christian morality ; to illuminate the loftiest features of the Christian life; to 
emphasize the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith, as these last bear upon human character and conduct. 
Many of these thrill by their enthusiasm, and burn by their tone of lofty rebuke.—7he Church- 
man (New York). 


The Christ of To-Day By GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D., Minister of 
the Old South Church, Boston. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Every chapter, and almost every page, is noteworthy. . . . He discusses the profoundest truths and mysteries 
a of nature and religion with a breadth and force of grasp, a just discrimination, and also a tender appreciation of 


actual human needs, which few, even among modern leaders of thought, have exhibited in an equal degree. 
Henceforth he must be conceded a high place among them.—7he Congregationalist (Boston). 


Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural By Rev. JOHN H. DENISON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
A book which may wetl be set beside Bushnell’s “‘ Nature and the Supernatural,” or Drummond’s ‘‘ Natural Law 
we in the Spiritual World.”’ . . . It is impossible within the limits of a brief notice to give any adequate 
conception of the stimulating quality and spiritual suggestiveness of this thoughtful book.— ‘Springfield 
Republican. 
Ruling, Ideas of the’ Present Age By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
D.D. 7s6mo, $1.25. 
* Dr. Gladden writes with so much knowledge and spiritual force that he can afford to indulge — in style, 
ed to 


Every paragraph in his ‘‘ Ruling Ideas.of the Present Age”? is instantly intelligible, and yet we are consider 
some A the most profound thoughts about life and duty.—Chicago Dial. 


The Spirit in Literature and Life py joHN PATTERSON COYLE, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


-) One must say that the book is one of power, marked by broad reading and evident originality in thought, and is 
. bound to be of great service to thinking men, The author has grappled with modern questions and has discovered 
an answer by the use of modern methods.—Avélical World (Chicago). ~ 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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